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Art. I.— BROOKS’S FAUST. 


1. Faust. A Tragedy. Translated from the German of Gortue. With 
Notes. By Cuartes T. Brooxs. Second Edition. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 

2. Ungelehrte Erklarung des Goethe’schen Faust. Von J. A. Hartune. 

3. Goethe’s Faust, Erster und zweiter Theil. Zum erstenmal vollstindig 
erléutert. Von H. DUntzer. 


Faust has been often translated, — oftener than any other 
of Goethe’s works, than anything else in German literature, — 
but never before, we believe, by a poet; never by one who 
unites in the same measure as the author of this volume the 
‘three most essential qualifications for such a work, — poetic 
appreciation, rhythmical skill, and accurate knowledge of the 
German. 

We said Faust. We should have said the First Part of 
Faust. And hereby hangs a criticism. The First Part of 
Faust bears the same relation to the whole drama, that the 
“ Inferno” does to the whole of Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
or that the first part of Don Quixote does to the entire ro- 
mance. The translator was not bound to english both parts, 
but he was bound, we think, to indicate in some way the in- 
completeness of his undertaking, and not, while giving usa 
fragment, to designate it by a title which virtually says, This 
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is the entire work. Grant, if you please, the inferiority of the 
Second Part. ‘That may be a reason for omitting to trans- 
late it, but not for ignoring its existence. We must regard 
it as an oversight, that neither title, preface, nor note of the 
volume before us offers any recognition, or any intimation, 
of the fact that there is anything more of the original Faust 
than the portion here presented. 

Mr. Brooks’s eminent success and long-established reputa- 
tion as a translator of German lyrics—an art in which he 
has few rivals —justified an undertaking which, in view 
of the numerous attempts in this kind already before the 
public, might otherwise seem presumptuous or superfluous. 
Only by surpassing all its predecessors could the new trans- 
lation vindicate its right to be. That Mr. Brooks has done 
this we cannot absolutely affirm, inasmuch as all the trans- 
lations of Faust are not known to us. But this we can assert 
with the utmost positiveness, that his version is greatly su- 
perior to any we have read, in the most essential requisite of 
a good translation, to wit, the carrying over, not of the bare 
and substantial sense alone, but also of the tone and hue, 
the very aroma, of the original. No version can accomplish 
this (except in single and rare passages), otherwise than prox- 
imately. Mr. Brooks is one of the few translators of Faust 
who have even seriously attempted it, so far as the metrical 
order is concerned. Single passages have been better ren- 
dered by other hands, but no translation that we are ac- 
quainted with equals this as a whole, and we doubt if a 
better will ever be produced by one and the same hand. A 
better version is possible only by combining the several excel- 
lences of many in one. And such an eclectic Faust we hope 
one day to see, — the present version serving as the basis. 

Unequalled. as a whole, Mr. Brooks’s translation is pre- 
eminently successful in precisely those passages which, owing 
to the difference in the structure of the two languages, pre- 
sent the greatest metrical difficulties to the English versifier, 
and which, accordingly, most translators do not attempt to 
render with metrical precision. ‘The predominance of mono- 
syllables in English speech is unfavorable to female rhymes, 
for which the German, abounding in dissyllabic terminations, 
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possesses especial aptitude. Most translators renounce in 
despair this: peculiar grace of German rhythm, and change 
the penultimate accent of the original into the more emphatic 
but far less musical ultimate. It requires some ingenuity and 
a good deal of patience to overcome this difficulty. Mr. 
Brooks, who is eminent in the former quality, has faced it 
fairly, and has not succumbed for want of the latter. The 
best passages in his version are those to which his predeces- 
sors have most failed to do justice. 

A difficult piece of rhythm for the English versifier is the 
“ Dedication,” an ottava rima, in which the first, third, and 
fifth verses rhyme with each other, and the two last with each 
other, in female rhymes. Mr. Brooks has succeeded admira- 
bly in preserving this metrical form, with the least possible 
modification of the phraseology of the original. We give 
the two concluding stanzas : — 


‘¢ These later songs of mine, alas! will never 
Sound in their ears to whom the first were sung. 
Scattered like dust the friendly throng for ever ; 
Mute the first echo that so grateful rung. 
To a strange crowd I sing, whose very favor 
Like chilling sadness on my heart is flung ; 
And all that kindled at those earlier numbers 
- Roams the wide earth, or in its bosom slumbers. 


‘** And now I feel a long-unwonted yearning 

For that calm, pensive, spirit-realm to-day ; 

Like an Kolian lyre (the breeze returning) 
Floats in uncertain tones my lisping lay ; 

Strange awe comes o’er me; tear on tear falls burning ; 
The rigid heart to milder mood gives way ; 

What I possess I see afar off lying, 

And what I lost is real and undying.’’ 


Every metrical translation involves a compromise, greater 
or less, between meaning and rhythm. The exact meaning 
and the exact rhythm in two different languages can seldom 
be made to coincide. The question is, Which shall be sacri- 
ficed? If we give up the metre, we lose the tone of the 
poem, which is quite as essential a constituent of it as the 
sense. And, since any other metre may refuse to express the 
exact sense, it would follow that a prose translation is the 
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best. And this is the position assumed by Mr. Hayward, 
the prose translator of Faust. But in our judgment a prose 
rendering of a poem is no more a translation of it, than the 
libretto of an opera is the exhibition of an opera, or the de- 
scription of a man the portrait of that man, or than a piece 
of charcoal is the fac-simile of a diamond, albeit the chemical 
value of hoth bodies may be the same. Poetry is not prose 
versified, a metrical form arbitrarily tacked to a given mean- 
ing; but in every true poem the measure is co-original and 
co-ordinate with the sense, and cannot be separated from it. 
We say, therefore, that a prose version of a poem, which pre- 
serves the exact phraseology, can never be so true a transla- 
tion as a metrical one, in which the phraseology is much 
modified. And, more than this, in the higher forms of lyrical 
composition the metre is so constitutive and vital an element, 
so strong is the consent between melody and matter, that the 
same metre with other words may express more truly the 
spirit of the poem, than the same words with another metre ; 
and he who should translate female rhymes into male, and 
anapeests or trochees into iambics, would as surely miss the 
effect of the original as if he substituted a different sense. 

In translating a genuine poem, then, the first point to be 
considered is the measure. The exact metre must. be pre- 
served, at whatever cost of phraseology, so the main idea and 
general purport of the original are not perverted or lost. 
Where the structure of the language does not admit of this, 
a true translation is out of the question. ‘The more peculiar 
the metre, the more essential it is to the spirit and purport of 
the piece. There are passages of Faust in which the meas- 
ure, and not the language, is the true exponent of the author’s 
intent, and where a change in the metre would be a change 
in the meaning. ‘The words here are mere supporters of the 
rhythm, suggesting the thought rather than stating it. Such 
is the song of the spirits, by which, at the bidding of Me- 
phistopheles, Faust is lulled to sleep in his own study. It 
consists of some sixty dactylic verses, which, without a single 
distinct proposition, express the flow of joyous images awak- 
ened in the soul by the contemplation of nature. We know 
of no passage in the whole compass of German poetry which 
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presents greater difficulties to the translator, and we know of 
no translation more triumphantly successful than Mr. Brooks’s 
rendering of this song. 

This canon, however, is applicable in its full force only to 
the lyric portions of the poem, in which alone the metre con- 
stitutes so essential a moment. In the dialogue greater lati- 
tude is allowable and desirable. And here we think Mr. 
Brooks has been embarrassed by too strict an interpretation 
of his task. We are least satisfied with those parts of the 
work which are easiest, and which might have been equally 
well translated by a less skilful hand. They have not the 
freedom and idiomatic naturalness which we require in dia- 
logue. We could have tolerated some irregularities in the 
measure, and an occasional absence of rhyme, for the sake of 
more ease and less appearance of translation. The author, 
in his Preface, criticises former translations, “as if in respect 
to metre at least they had asked themselves how would 
Goethe have written or shaped this in English, had that been 
his native language.” With due deference, this strikes us as 
not a bad principle of translation, when applied to the level 
and colloquial, and especially to the comic, parts of the play, 
where the interest is not rhythmical, but merely dramatic and 
humane. We wish these portions to read (as, indeed, all 
good translations should read) as if written originally in Eng- 
lish. We like to believe that the characters might possibly 
have spoken in the manner imputed to them. 

Occasionally, though rarely, the translator fails through 
inadequate appreciation, as it seems to us, of the force of the 
original; and sometimes, through carelessness, he impairs the 
dignity of a serious and elevated strain, by the use of a 
homely and ignoble phrase. In that magnificent passage 
which occurs in the second interview with Mephistopheles, 
where Faust, resenting the momentary weakness and con- 
tentment with life into which the hearing of the Easter Hymn 
had betrayed him, thunders forth the terrific curse of a revolted 
spirit on the whole economy of life, and all the joys of mor- 
tality, Mr. Brooks, we think, has failed to do justice to the 
spirit and passion of the author. He begins by mistaking or 
mistranslating the first word, the conjunction wenn, which he 
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renders “since,” and thereby misses or dulls the point of the 
following antithesis. 


‘¢ Since that sweet tone with fond appealing 
Drew me from witchcraft’s horrid maze.”’ 


The expression “dem schrecklichen Gewiihle” has nothing to 
do with the diablerie of that Easter eve, but refers to the pas- 
sionate conflict in the breast of Faust, — a conflict with self 
and destiny, — which constitutes the prime motive and pivot 
of the piece. Further on, in the fourth anathema, 


‘** Cursed all that as possession rules us, 
As house and darn, and child and wife.’’ 


The effect of the word barn, which by no means occupies the 
same grade in point of association with the German Pflug, is 
disturbing and degrading. In the last two verses, “ hope that 
man seduces” is frigid, and “ patience last not least of all” 
borders on bathos. 

We venture to offer the ‘following version of this passage, 
as nearer the original in spirit, if not in letter : — 


Though the torn heart a moment’s healing 
Imbibed with that familiar strain, 
And what remained of childish feeling 
Echoed the dear old time again ; 
Yet cursed be henceforth all that borrows 
A magic lure to charm the breast, 
That — prisoned in this cave of sorrows * — 
Would dazzle me or lull to rest. 
Cursed before all the high opinion 
With which the mind itself deludes ; 
Cursed be Appearance, whose dominion 
Its shows on human sense intrudes ; 
Cursed all that to Ambition caters 
With honor and a deathless name ; 
Cursed all that as Possession flatters, 
As wife and child, as goods and game. 
Cursed, when with hope of golden treasure 
He spurs our spirits to the fight, 
And cursed be Mammon, when for pleasure 
He lays the tempting pillow right. 
Cursed be the grape’s balsamic potion, 
And cursed be love’s delicious thrall, 
And cursed be hope and faith’s devotion, 
And cursed be patience most of all! 





* JT. e. this earth. 
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Then is heard the invisible chorus of spirits. 


Woe! woe! 
Destroyed it thou hast, 
The beautiful world 
With the blow of thy fist 
To ruin hast hurled! 
This hath a demigod shattered ! 
The tattered 
Remains into space we ve carried 
And scattered ; 
Sadly we the lost surrender. 
Fairer now, 
Earth’s son! in splendor 
Rarer, naw, 
O recreate it! 
In thine own bosom build it again ! 
New, thy life’s career 
Beginning, 
New courage winning. 
And celebrate it, 
Songs, with new cheer! 


In that brief and sublimely wild scene which precedes the 
visit to the prison, where Faust and Mephistopheles, flying 


by night on charmed horses to the rescue of Margaret, see 
spectres ominously gesticulating, as they sweep by the gal- 
lows-tree, the translator, misled by his comic proclivity, has 
given a ludicrous effect to what was meant to be serious and 
sublime. Daherbrausend (rushing by, or storming by) he 
renders “scudding along.” “Up they go, down they go, 
wheel about, reel about,” is more suggestive of “Jim Crow” 
than of spiritual agency. ‘The whole scene consists of three 
or four lines, as follows :— 


Night. A Heath.— Faust, Meputstopuetes, whirling by on black horses. 


. Faust. What weave yon shapes by the Rabenstein? * 
Mephistopheles. 1 know not what ’s brewing and doing. 
Faust. See they soar, see they stoop, downward tend, downward bend! 
Mephistopheles. A witches’ guild. 
Faust. They scatter and offer ! 
Mephistopheles. Away! Away! 





* Place of execution. 
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We trust we shall not be thought captious or ungracious 
in propounding these criticisms. We can give no better 
proof of the sincerity of our praise, than by showing that we 
have read the volume with a critic’s eye, and are not com- 
mending what we have not examined. It is easy to criticise; 
not so easy to produce a better than the thing criticised. Mr. 
Brooks’s translation, though not faultless, will not soon be 
surpassed as a whole,—never perhaps by one individual, 
unless that.individual be himself. 

The frequency with which this First Part of Faust has 
been translated, if it does not demonstrate the excellence of 
the poem, attests the high estimation in which it is held by 
literary men. And yet we suspect that few have become 
deeply interested in Faust who have made their first acquaint- 
ance with it through the medium of an English version. 
Nor are we surprised that minds of a certain class should fail 
to appreciate a work so radically German, and otherwise so 
idiomatic, so Goethean, so incommensurable, so abhorrent 
from all literary antecedents. It is natural enough that even 
cultivated men, in whom the poetic element is weak, and 
whose minds are full of traditional models, should be more 
offended with its strangeness than ravished with its marvels. 
We are no more surprised that Mr. Landor, for example, 
should disparage Faust, than that Hume or Voltaire could 
see nothing in Shakespeare. “ Non ragionam di lor.” 

The merits of a poem are not a matter of demonstration. 
No argument will create a liking for a work which does not 
inspire that liking in the reader. But we wish to say a word 
or two in justification of the high estimate which the literary 
world has put upon the First Part of Faust. 

Setting aside its philosophic character and typical import, 
we have here a tragedy of every-day life whose sweetness 
and pathos have never been surpassed. ‘The part which 
relates to Margaret, and to Faust in his character of Marga- 
ret’s lover,'may be considered independently of the rest, and 
so considered constitutes a dramatic poem in which the sim- 
plicity of the plot, the unity of the interest, and the strength 
and naturalness of the sentiment, remind us of the antique. 
A cavalier falls in with a simple girl of the “lower class, and 
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becomes vehemently enamored. His passion is returned. 
He pursues the connection, grows more and more entangled, 
and finally, goaded by his baser nature (Mephistopheles), 
betrays her innocence and completes her ruin. Her mother 
dies by her hand from an over-dose of what was intended to 
produce sleep, and thereby to facilitate the lovers’ intercourse. 
Her soldier-brother, intent on avenging his sister’s fall, attacks 
Faust in the street, and is slain by him in a duel before 
Gretchen’s door. Faust flees the country to escape the con- 
sequences of this act, but, learning that Gretchen is impris- 
oned and condemned to death for child-murder, he returns to 
her rescue. The jailer is drugged, Faust possesses himself of 
the key of Gretchen’s cell, and finds a raving maniac, who 
takes no note of his presence. She overwhelms him with 
incoherent utterances, pictures of the past which melt his soul 
with anguish, but is roused at last by his vehement appeal,— 
“That was the friend’s voice,”’— and becomes aware of his 
purpose. For a brief interval her senses return, but soon 
wander again, and all attempts to draw her from prison are 
foiled by her madness. Faust resorts to force, but she resists. 
In the midst of the conflict, the evil soul in her lover (Mephis- 
topheles again) is revealed to her. She renounces him, — 
“ Henry, thou art fearful to me,” — commends herself to the 
judgment of God, and, though doomed in the flesh, as the 
poet intimates, is saved in the spirit. 

The plot is of the simplest, the characters few, the action 
meagre; but the situations are all striking, the characteriza- 
tion perfect, and the dialogue instinct with purest genius. 

The scenes in Martha’s garden—that in which Gretchen 
by actions, rather than by words, confesses her love, and that 
in which she questions her lover concerning his religion — 
exhibit with a few masterly strokes the honest simplicity of a 
thoroughly artless nature. Goethe is the only dramatic poet 
who has succeeded in giving to a simple, uncultured girl from 
the lower ranks of life a poetic interest. Shakespeare’s hero- 
ines are all high-bred or high-strung. They are all witty, like 
their author, and discourse in polished and pointed periods. 
We do not remember an instance in which he has assigned a 
prominent part to a simple girl of low birth, speaking the 
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natural language of every-day life. Such characters, when 
they occur, appear as accessories and foils. Sir Walter Scott 
has produced one eminent sample of this character in Jeanie 
Deans. But the Heart of Mid-Lothian is not a drama, and 
Jeanie Deans is distinguished rather by romantic interest 
than by poetic beauty. The character of Gretchen, in this 
respect, stands alone and unparalleled in literature. Gretchen 
is a perfect union of homely nature and poetic beauty. She 
says not a word that might not have been uttered by any girl 
of her class in any town in Germany, and yet— such is the 
exquisite art of the author—she acquires in our estimation - 
an ideal import, and registers herself in our memory as one of 
the most remarkable portraits in the rich, wide gallery of dra- 
matic art. 

Faust’s confession of faith has long been one of the com- 
monplaces of German literature. Faust, by his compact with 
Mephistopheles, writes himself an atheist, but the breath of 
Gretchen upon his soul rekindles for a time the faith in the 
super-sensual, and the aspiration which is never entirely 
extinct in the human breast. It is the confession of an - 
atheist. 




















Who then may name him? 
And who proclaim him, 
Believe him? 
Who can feel him, 
| And, his bosom steeling, 
Pretend, I believe him not? 

The All-enfolder, 

The All-upholder, 

Folds, and upholds he not 

Thee, me, himself? 

Bends not yon heaven’s blue vault above thee? 

Lies not the earth here firm beneath ? 

Ascend not, friendly-glancing, 

Ever the golden stars on high ? 

Are we not gazing eye to eye? 

Doth not creation 

Press on thy heart and brain, 

And weave in mystery eternal 

Invisibly, visible around thee ? 
Fill all the fulness of thy heart with this, 
And when the sense thereof hath flooded thee with bliss, 
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Call it then what thou wilt, 

Say Bliss! Heart! Love! say God! 
I have no name, no title, 

For what is feeling only, 

Names are but sound and smoke, 
Enclouding heaven’s glow. 


The scene in the church, where Gretchen is assailed by an 
accusing spirit, whose reproaches alternate with the solemn 
burden of the choir, is happily conceived and sublime in 
effect. Retzsch, in his Outlines, represents this spirit as iden- 
tical with Mephistopheles. Herein, we think, he misconceives 
the author. It is no mocking spirit, but her own guilty con- | 
science, that harries the lost child, and that Goethe meant to 
personify. 

Evit Spirit. 


How different was it, Gretchen, 

When thou in thy innocence 

Here to the altar cam’st, 

Out of the worn, old breviary 

Thy prayers murmur’dst, 

Ha childish play, 

Half God in heart hadst ! 

Gretchen ! 

What thoughts are thine, 

And in thy bosom 

What evil deed? 

Pray’st thou for thy poor mother’s spirit? She 
Through thee to long, long pain hath passed in sleep away ; 
Upon thy threshold whose that blood? 

What life beneath thy heart-strings 

Already swelling stirs, 

And frets itself and thee 

With unblest presence ominous? 


GRETCHEN. 
Woe! Woe! 
Could I but escape the thoughts 
That flit across me, and across, and rack me 
Cruelly! 
Cuorr. 


Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 
( Organ.) 
Evit Spirit. 


Wrath takes thee ! 
Hark the trumpet sounds ! 
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The graves are trembling! 
And thy heart, 
From sleeping dust 
To fiery torments 
Newly woke and quaking, 
Starts up! 
GRETCHEN. 





Could | but forth! 
It seems as if the organ’s tone 
My breath were stifling, 
As if my heart 
Were melting in me. 
Cuoir. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
GRETCHEN. 
It feels so close! 
The aisle’s tall pillars 
Imprison me ! 
The high arches 
Crush me! — Air! 
Evi Spirit. 


Wouldst hide thee? Sin and scandal 
May not be hidden. 

Airt Light? 

Woe’s thee! 





Cuorr. 
Quid sum maser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum viz justus sit securus. 

Evit Spirit. 

Their countenances 
The righteous from thee turn ; 
To thee their hands to offer 
Holy ones shudder. 
Woe! 

Cuorr. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 


GRETCHEN. 
Neighbor! your smelling-bottle ! 
(She swoons. ) 


The tragedy thus characterized is not the whole of Faust. 
In fact, it is but an episode in this great drama, but suffices, 
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we think, to explain its popularity and wide reception with 
those for whom its philosophy has no charm. Philosophy 
apart, the poem, regarded as a poem merely, is a grand and 
wonderful composition, the consummate flower of the Gothic 
mind, as Sakoontala is of the Arian,—a work which the 
final judgment of mankind will rank with the supreme pro- 
ducts of genius, with the Divina Commedia, with Hamlet 
and Macbeth, and the old masterpieces of the Greek stage. 

But the work has a philosophical as well as a poetical value. 
It is not only a poem, but a philosophem, wherein, it is sup- 
posed, the problem of human life and its solution are symbol- 
ically set forth. Of this symbolical and occult meaning we 
have no interpretation to offer, but refer our readers to the 
many books which have been written on this matter, and 
especially to the two whose titles we have placed at the head 
of this article. 

Hartung’s essay, notwithstanding its modest disavowal of 
book-learning, is suggestive, ingenious, and will. probably 
prove quite as edifying to the general reader, as the -more 
elaborate work of Diintzer. If its interpretations are not 
always satisfactory, it assists the student to interpret the 
poem for himself. 

Diintzer’s treatise, in all that relates to the Entstehung of 
Faust, and in all the illustrations drawn from external sources, 
is a precious contribution to Goethean literature. It is by far 
the completest essay that has yet been published on the sub- 
ject, and may be regarded as a Faust Encyclopedia. But 
the ponderous commentary, which occupies the greater por- 
tion of these volumes, is a work which only a German could 
conceive, which none but a German would have patience to 
execuie, and which few but Germans, we fear, will have 
patience to read. . Such long-drawn minuteness, such infini- 
tesimal analysis, such elaborate exposition of what is patent, 
such anxious elucidation of what is luminous, are rarely 
found without the pale of theology. No interest in the text 
can tolerate the weary weight of annotation which Germany’s 
latest and most indefatigable Dryasdust has heaped upon it. 
We are grateful for the two volumes. How grateful we 
should have been for only one! 
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The First Part of Faust bears much the same relation to 
modern literature and the modern world, that the Prometheus 
Bound does to the ancient. The same is true of it, which A. 
W. Schlegel has so strikingly said of Aischylus’s masterpiece, 
—that it is not a single tragedy, “but tragedy itself.” Con- 
flict with destiny — not individual, but human destiny — is 
the radical idea which lies at the basis of both compositions. 
In the case of the Greek, it is conflict with arbitrary rule, 
impersonated in Zeus. In the modern, it is conflict with 
nature, with the order of society, with the limits of mortality, 
with the moral law. Faust is a man, who, Prometheus-like, 
endeavors to transcend (with different motive it is true) the 
bounds of the possible. He wars against mortality, he would 
penetrate impervious mysteries, scale inaccessible heights, and 
possess himself of fire from heaven. For this he is driven 
back upon himself, chained to the rock of Necessity, and 
doomed to devour his own heart with unsatisfied longing. 
The mythic Mephistopheles is the baser nature of the man, 
the revolted mind, the spirit that denies ;* warring against 
rule, and counselling evil. With such conduct the rebel sur- 
renders himself to stormy passion (in the pursuit of Gretchen), 
and plunges into the maddest whirl of bestial indulgence (in 
the Walpurgis Night), in vain attempts to find what science 
and civil order have denied, and reaps only ruin, and causes ruin 
by such endeavor. The liméd soul, in struggling to be free, 
is more engaged. And so ends the tragedy of the First Part. 

But the plot goes on. The Prometheus Bound necessi- 
tates, as a philosophical consequence, a Prometheus Unbound. 
In fact, the poem which Mr. Brooks has translated is but the 
“ prologue to the swelling theme,” the fore-play to the actual 
drama of Faust. The Second Part, as the product of Goe- 
the’s senescence, wants the dramatic charm and passionate 
fervor of the first, but far exceeds it in philosophic interest 
and artistic finish ; above all, in rhythmical perfection. In this 
new poem, the hero, emerging and recoiling from the slough 
of sense and: animal passion, commences a new life-course, in 
which already there is an upward look. He aspires to ideal 
beauty, he interests himself in art, and finally recovers him- 





* “Teh bin der Geist der stets verneint.” 
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self in practical activity, is reconciled to his sphere and lot, 
and dies, an old man, in the midst of projects of public 
utility, convinced that “the trace of his earth-days will sur- 
vive for eons.” 

Immediately after his death, when the Lemures have in- 
humed him, Mephistopheles claims his spirit, according to 
the compact signed with his blood. He summons his lieges, 
the “thick devils with short, straight horns,” and the “lean 
devils with long, crooked horns,” to assist him in securing his 
own. His claim is disputed by good angels, who encompass 
the grave, and battle with Hell for Faust’s immortality. The 
weapons they make use of are roses, which, while they im- 
paradise the sleeper, afflict the fiery adversary with the oppo- 
site and keener fire of heavenly love. 

Roses with tender ray, 
Incense that render aye, 
Hovering, fluttering, 
Secret life uttering, 
Leaf-winged, reposing here, 
Blossoms unclosing here, 
Hasten to bloom ! 


Spring round thee beaming ! 
Purple and green, — 
Paradise dreaming, 
Slumber serene ! 


The roses fall thick and fast, the Infernals are baffled and 
routed. The heavenly host receive the ascending spirit, and 
convey it in triumph to the skies, 

Delivered from the infernal spheres, 
And ransomed from the Devil ; 
For whoso strives and perseveres 


May be redeemed from evil. 


They conduct their charge to the presence of the Mater Glo- 
riosa, where female penitents intercede for him, and among 
them “Una Poenitentium, once called Gretchen.” 


Hither! hither! 

All-radiant Mother, 

Unlike all other, 

Thy servant’s bliss to sanction deign! 
The loved, long severed, 

From woe delivered, 

Returns again. | 
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The Mother consigns the newly arrived to Gretchen’s tutelage, 
and bids her lead him in the heavenly life. 


Lift thyself up to higher spheres ! 
Fast as he learns, he ’ll follow thee. 


Perhaps some reader, with his head full of the old tradition 
which consigns Faust to the Devil, as his lawful prey, and 
fancying that contracts with Satan are binding, like all other 
contracts, may demur at this unexpected version of the story, 
may think that the Devil has not had his due, and be half 
inclined to take part with Mephistopheles against the heavenly 
host. ‘To such, and to all who do not find the poet’s con- 
clusion justified by its own philosophical and poetical neces- 
sity, we submit that the compact between Faust and Me- 
phistopheles was rendered null by the fact that the latter had 
failed to fulfil his share in the agreement, which was to satisfy 
entirely the contractor’s thirst for happiness, to sate him with 
earthly enjoyment, to realize for him a moment which he 
should wish to prolong for ever. 


‘¢ Whenever to the passing hour, 
I cry, O stay, thou art so fair, 
To chain me down I give thee power 
To the black bottom of despair.” * 


This Mephistopheles had utterly failed to accomplish. 
Whatever of real satisfaction Faust-experienced subsequent 
to their alliance was obtained in spite of Mephistopheles, by 
his own self-chosen method and independent action. The 
Devil fails to give satisfaction, for the very sufficient reason 
that he is a devil, and that man, being not pure devil, can 
never be perfectly satisfied with devilish gifts. Mephistophe- 
les has not performed his part of the contract, and is, there- 
fore, as a matter of business, entitled to no profit, and can 
claim no part in Faust’s immortality. So much for the equity 
of the case. So much for the credit of the old proverb, of 
whose truth we have here a signal illustration, —“ The Devil 
is an ass.” | 

And be it observed, Faust is not represented as saved by 
any merit of his own, but by divine grace. “ Love from on 





* Brooks’s translation. 
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high hath taken part in him.”* This grace appears personi- 
fied in the Mater Gloriosa, while the intercessor, Gretchen, 
represents the better soul, the upward tendency in Faust him- 
self. It is only when the ascending love of the finite subject 
is met, and accepted and consummated by the condescending 
love of the Infinite Object, that the individual can be saved. 

The redemption of Faust is the philosophical and fit con- 
clusion of this wondrous poem, —the true solution of the 
practical problem proposed in the opening “ Prologue in 
Heaven”: What shall be the final destiny of a man of 
boundless longings, whom the intensity of his nature betrays 
into evil, but who, 


‘* e’en in his worst condition, 
Has of the right way still a consciousness,” 


is never content with evil, but still aspires to something higher 
and better? It is the only solution which satisfies the philo- 
sophic mind and the feeling heart of this age. 

And so the drama ends, as it began, in heaven, where the 
Chorus Mysticus proclaims the crowning moral of the story: — 


Body that perishes 
Shows the ideal ; 

All that faith cherishes 
Here becomes real. 
Here superhumanly 
Is-the prize won ; 

The ever-womanly 
Draweth us on. 


The “ever-womanly,” says Diintzer, “is that which con- 
stitutes the innermost core of woman, — self-surrendering, 
sacrificing love, which is womanhood itself. Here, by an 
easy transition, it denotes the entire aspiration of man, — 
that inherent upward tendency, that inspiring attraction to- 
ward the higher, which is the best, which is God’s self in 
man. In this the Lord confided, when he delivered Faust 
up to Mephistopheles, who, with his devilish contempt of 
human nature, has been completely worsted and put to shame. 
,.... The daring attempt to introduce the reader to an- 





* “ Und hat an thm die Liebe gar 
Von oben Theil genommen,” — Faust, 2d Part, 
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other world could succeed only with a poet who unites 
with profound intuition of Nature in all her working and 
producing, such sensuous clearness, and such a deep, pure 
mind as our Goethe, who awaited the light of another world 
with still, trustful repose, and with constant, joyful activity 
in the path assigned him. 

“In whose Faust we possess, in a higher sense than Italy 
in her Dante, a Divina Commedia, which, amid all the divér- 
sity of human endeavors and emotions, directs the presentient 


mind to the higher home, where that which was here unat- 
tainable shall fulfil itself.” 





Art. .—COMTE’S RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Systéme de Politique Positive, ou Traité de Sociologie, instituant la 
Religion de ?Humanité, par Avucuste Comtse. L’ Amour pour 
Principe, 0 Ordre pour Base, et le Progrés pour But. République 
Occidental, Ordre et Progrés. Vivre pour autrui. Paris: Mathias. 
1851-1854. 4.vols. 8vo. pp. 748, 472, 624, 558. 


We will spare ourselves and our readers the pains of re- 
viewing M. Comte’s opinions in the mass. That task is 
already done for us in previous numbers of this journal.” It 
is sufficient to say, in answer to a question which our caption 
will suggest to some, that those opinions remain unaltered ; 
and that, when we come from the exposition of philosophy © 


— worship and faith, we find only a change of plan, 
and sentiment, and aim. From critical the work becomes 


constructive. From exposition it proceeds to application. - 
What before was a doctrine of science appears now as a 
practical guide of life. The most arrogant of critics becomes 
the most imperious of dogmatists, yet without yielding in 
the least from that attitude, which challenges alike some of 
the most sacred convictions, and the most obstinate preju- 
dices, of the mass of men. 





* See Christian Examiner for March, 1851, and May, 1854. 
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As we right expect, the lonely old man is lonelier now 
than ever. While, as a mode of thought, Positivism more and 
more affects the mind of thinking men, (often while they are 
hostile and unaware,) and has already a considerable body of 
literature of its own, with groups of professed disciples, — as 
a mode of worship and faith it can scarcely be said to have 
mustered its two or three. There is something that might 
move the most hostile critic to compunction, in the artless 
exposure of his intellectual solitude. Many, who have ac- 
cepted gratefully his services in the domain of science, decline 
his guidance in the domain of faith. Disciples of his school 
seek no communion in his church. .Of the more eminent 
expounders of his doctrine, one remains in cultured conserva- 
tism; one plunges into revolutionary radicalism; while a 
third protests, on Christian grounds, against his entire social 
and religious scheme.* Once and again he has designated in 
his own mind his successor in the high-priesthood of hu- 
manity; but each has been found wanting, or else impracti- 
cable. Still, with a self-confidence we might almost call 
sublime, he bates no jot of his faith in his own “unparalleled 
mission.” “Placed alone at the Occidental point of view,” 
he registers his verdict as absolutely as if he sat on the tri- 
bunal of all the ages. Deprived of the last slender stipend 
of official support, he accepts the friendly contributions for 
his subsistence, as “a free subsidy, voluntarily founded” for 
the endowment of his sacerdotal office. Already he has 
“ solemnized, as Priest of Humanity, the three chief social 





* From the late lamented H. B. Wallace of Philadelphia, whose name, more 
than any other in this country, has been associated with M. Comte’s opinions, we 
copy the following : — 

“For the seekers of positive truth to identify themselves with M. Comte’s indi- 
vidual scheme of views, would be to act in conflict with the first principles of the 
positive method, and to fall into a characteristic fault of the exploded metaphysical 
style. The positive method is a right method; and the just use of it must lead to 
the discovery of truth ; and truth has not need of a cabal of persons to sustain or 
enforce it..... At the same time, his past services have been so transcendent as to 
give him a title to personal support, whatever hereafter he may do...... In his 
views on religion, he has been guilty of a complete departure from the principles of 
the method, and has constructed a metaphysical fabric of error. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that the positive method can be brought to bear upon religion with perfect 
success.” 


i 
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sacraments,” those, namely, concerning birth, marriage, and 
death. His religion has already its catechism and creed, its 
ritual of worship, and its calendar of saints. His modest 
quarters in the Rue Monsieur le Prince, are “ the holy domi- 
cile, where arose and was fulfilled the religious evolution of 
Positivism, whose sacred rites shall continue to be there 
observed until the completion of a special temple.” Nay, 
he trusts, “should he attain the longevity of Fontenelle, or 
Hobbes, he will complete his career by inaugurating the wor- 
ship of the Great Being* in the midst of deputations gath- 
ered from all the populations of the West.” + 

Instead, therefore, of regarding M. Comte as a theorist or 
critic, we see him in quite another light, as a visionary, a 
fanatic, a dogmatist. The interest of the volumes before us 
will be to most persons less an intellectual than a biographi- 
cal interest. Even in the former regard, injustice, as we 
think, has been done them. We have still, in the second and 
third especially (those on Social Statics and Dynamics), spe- 
cimens of the author’s peculiar mental ability hardly inferior to 
anything in the former work, — his sagacity, sturdy self-consist- 
ency, and breadth of intellectual grasp, in dealing with the con- 
ditions and development of political society. But the main 
interest is, after all, as a unique and very curious study in psy- 
chology. Itis difficult, indeed, to clear M. Comte’s more recent 
developments from a tinge of monomania. Most readers will 
be apt to see symptoms of it, as well in the expressions we 
have quoted above, as in the very peculiar style of his personal 
revelations. ‘To these, indeed, we are indebted for the key to 
these volumes. ‘There never was a work on so grave a mat- 
ter more absolutely needing to be judged by our knowledge 
of the writer. And we make no apology to our readers, if 
we should treat the exposition of the treatise in a manner 
quite subordinate to the exposition of the man. 

In one of those quiet suites of rooms, so pleasant to the 
memory of the visitor in Paris, with their grave, antique fur- 





* The fictive conception by which he represents the collective life of mankind. 

t Vol. IV. pp. 556, 502. 

t See in particular the chapters on Language, Human Unity, Primitive Society, 
and the Science of the Greeks. 
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niture, and their cool floors of polished chestnut, a few steps 
from the Odéon and the Luxembourg, dwells this self-chosen 
Pontiff of the human race. He is a man of not quite sixty, 
with the short stature, the large black eye, and dark features 
of Southern France; his manner simple and courteous ; his 
conversation rapid, impatient, and very trying to an unprac- 
tised ear; his recreation music, of which he is passionately 
fond. He imperiously disclaims all half-way discipleship, and 
is unsparing in his charges of hypocrisy on those who have 
followed his method but criticised his results.* The slender 
collection of books shows little else, outside of science, than 
a few standard authors, selected after a slightly eccentric 
standard of his own, — almost all phases of contemporary 
thought being kept systematically out of sight, and men of 
nearest sympathies (as the Secularists of England), if not 
disciples of his school, being unknown so much as by name. 
On the mantel lie the “ Imitation of Christ” and the “ Divina 
Commedia,” well worn, — the guide of his morning and 
evening devotions: for the high-priest of humanity sets his 
followers the example of spending at least two hours of 
every day in prayer.t This daily ritual— which we may 
best explain as an act of self-consecration to the service of 
Love and Truth —is rendered in the name of his “ angel- 
guardians,” the chief being his mother, a woman (as we 
judge) of sincere and fervent Catholic piety, of whom he 
speaks with a tender veneration in affecting contrast with 
their disparity of faith, cherishing her early lessons of piety, 
and desiring to be buried by her side, for an everlasting re- 
membrance of this filial tie. 

The other “ angel-guardian” is a name which he has chosen 
to associate most intimately and constantly with his own, and 





* In answer to a rumor that his sect is immoral and scandalous, he says there is 
no sect; the “‘ anarchic” tendencies of Littré and others have completely divorced 
them ; and his severe stoical morality is what (he adds) keeps them at a distance. 
Some few in the Provinces, and a club in Dublin, also a school of disciples in Hol- 
land, give him most encouragement ; but no such thing as a Positivist party exists. 
The English have disappointed him, adopting the philosophy and disowning the 
application. His doctrine, he does not deny or wonder, has taken a negative form 

‘with many ; but his own real sympathies are conservative. / 
+ For his doctrine of Prayer, see Vol. I. p. 260; Vol. II. p. 76; Vol. IV. p. 120. 
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which, more than any other, furnishes the key to this curious 
autobiography. At the very outset we find the work dedi- 
cated “ 'T'o the sacred memory of my eternal friend, Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, who died, under my eyes, April 5, 1846, in 
the beginning of her thirty-second year. Gratitude, Sorrow, 
Resignation.” She is his “unchanging companion,” his 
“cherished pupil,” his “ worthy colleague,” taking the place, 
“at once, of sister, spouse, and daughter.” She shall live in 
history, like Dante’s Beatrice, a type of the purest and sweet- 
est womanhood, shedding its angelic influence upon the 
sterner path of masculine labor. It is difficult not to share 
the scandal and distaste which some “abortive Positivists ” 
seem to have felt at all this ‘sentimental extravagance” in a 
philosophical treatise. One admires the author’s intrepidity 
in braving a ridicule of which he seems not quite uncon- 
scious, — which he rather invites, by offering to our enthu- 
siastic admiration a sorry little tale of the Werther type, as 
the proof of her eminent genius, to which he yields his 
stronger nature, in passionate and enduring fervor. A cer- 
tain mystery seems to hover about the coming and going of 
this angelic phantom, which we must wait for the promised 
biography of both parties to clear up. Meanwhile, taking 
the hints scattered here and there, we find the materials of 
the following episede in our philosopher’s life. 

It was during the interval after the great preliminary labor 
of his Philosophy, preparatory to the social construction that 
must follow it, that this surge of domestic affection seems to 
have flooded him unawares, and mellowed the soil for this 
second harvest. As nearly as we make out, Madame Clo- 
tilde was a young woman separated from her husband by 
the “civil death” of some offence which condemned him to 
public penalty. Left to the freedom which Paris offers to 
blooming widowhood, but prevented by the law from form- 
ing a new connection, she falls under the complete influ- 
ence —“a holy intimacy, at once paternal and fraternal” — 
of our stoical recluse, which continued, spite of the resistance 
of her family, for about a year previous to her death. Ap- 
parently, in closeness and tenderness, the union was about 
equivalent to a betrothal, which (from some hints) might in 
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due season have been crowned by a “ solemn legal adoption,” 
whether as wife or daughter. With the terms in which it is 
spoken of before us, and with M. Comte’s constant profes- 
sions of a singularly ascetie and austere morality, the relation 
of a father to a grown up and intelligent child, — of Cicero 
to Hortensia, — perhaps expresses it still more nearly. The 
tender and saddened remembrance of this affection seems to 
have roused and insensibly blended with the sweeter memo- 
ries of childhood, so as to affect the whole type and tone of 
his meditations. His filial tenderness, the early lessons of 
worship, saints, angels, and the sweet human images that 
cluster about the thought of Catholie devotion, seem all to 
have had a part, along with this, in effecting that “ moral 
regeneration” essential to his later task. Personal and do- 
mestic love, pent up through forty years of solitude and loss, 
suddenly asserts its imperious sway. Left solitary again, he 
finds the current of his being changed. The heart has re- 
sumed the rightful mastery of intellect. And what seemed 
the most sterile and negative of creeds blossoms into a ritual, 
which strives to reproduce all that in the Roman Church has 
won the devoted and passionate fondness of its worshippers. 
It is from the same strictly personal and autobiographical 
point of view, that we have to judge almost all that is char- 
acteristic in the scheme before us. We regard it less as the 
“ Religion of Humanity” than as the idea of doctrine, prac- 
tice, worship, culture, and social life, gradually developed to 
meet the condition and moods of Auguste Comte,—a man 
singularly combining the most absolute need of a religious 
faith, with the most entire negation of its generally received 
intellectual postulates. In what is peculiar of its doctrine or 
worship, it is an hypothetical, and not, as he terms it, a “ de- 
monstrated” religion. It does not appear that a single dis- 
ciple has yet accepted the scheme in its fulness; or that a 
single holiday of its elaborate calendar is likely to be ever 
kept. Indeed, no contrast is more striking than that between . 
the pains bestowed upon many portions, and their purely 
imaginary value. The model of his future hierarchy, or order 
of spiritual power; the number and regulation of chiefs, 
schools, pupils, physicians, hospitals ; the seventeen provinces 
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into which France will spontaneously divide; the rank and 
office of every population in the system that eventually shall 
embrace all mankind; the monuments, devices, coin, and 
flag; the new division of months and weeks, with the his- 
toric names to be commemorated on each day of the year; 
nay, the topics and plan of the great poem (of which he - 
seems even to be ambitious of being author as well as 
prompter), which shall be for the future age what Dante’s 
was for the past,—dall are as gravely set forth as if Comte 
had contracted for the building of the “ Church of the Fu- 
ture” on the model of the grandest dreams of medieval am- 
bition, and it were a point of conscience with him to leave 
his plans as complete as those of the cathedral at Cologne. 
Any criticism in detail would be of course superfluous. But 
sufficient interest has been drawn towards it, as one of the 
attempted spiritual fabrics of the day, to justify the few 
remarks which follow. 

And, first, something should be pardoned to the largeness 
of the conception, which may be of service to us, if only as a 
target to our criticism. A social construction professing to 
rest on the entire Past, and to trace the lines of sympathy and 
connection with every preceding and contemporary stage of 
society, and that not by vague theses, but by a masterly 
and sagacious (though often wrong-headed) criticism in 
detail, — even if a failure, commands some respect for what it 
only attempts. Still more, when it assumes as its stand-point 
the most artificial and elaborated form of civilization which 
the human race has yet attained, and at its most cultivated 
and artificial centre;* when it cannot assume a faith in its 
adherents, but must develop and (so to speak) make a faith 
whereon its fabric is to rest; when it seeks, furthermore, to 
respect, win, and gradually assimilate, without any process of 
conquest or conversion, all the existing types of human soci- 
ety and life, down to the “naive ignorance of the humble 
thinkers of Central Africa,” and the Fetichists of Polynesia, — 
all to be saved from oppression or extinction, and “ associated, 





* See what he says of the population of Paris, — “clear of all chimerical beliefs, 
and vain social prestige.” Vol. I. pp. 130-139. 
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in the name of the Great Being, in the working (exploitation) 
of our planetary domain.” * 

Even in this we have not given the scheme in its full pro- 
portions ; for it includes “ the direction of all animated nature 
against the inanimate. The Great Being becomes the chief 
of an immense league, with the tamable animals as voluntary 
agents, and the vegetable world as material instruments, and 
inorganic forces as blind auxiliars, in proportion as they are 
subdued.”} “ Better,’ says M. Comte, “be the highest of 
animals than the lowest of angels.” 

Again, we must allow for, and perhaps not much wonder 
at, the intellectual despair which finds none of the conditions 
of such a structure among the conflicting creeds of Christen- 
dom, whether religious or philosophical. A weakness which 
is honestly deplored by every earnest man of every sect seems, 
from such a stand-point, to cast a sentence of exclusion upon 
them all. The scornful antipathy the Catholic boy was 
taught to feel towards all creeds except his own, he feels as a 
man towards all, his own included. The stately organization 
of Rome alone commands a certain homage, partly from 
early associations, partly from its imposing medizval recol- 
lections. Protestantism is “a Mussulman parody instituted 
by the German doctors,” and inferior to French deism. In 
accordance with this, Luther finds no place in his calendar of 
human development; and the Huguenots, who make the 
heroic age of French religious history, are pitilessly disowned. 
Atheism is “a consecration of ignoble metaphysical sophisms, 
the last and least durable of all metaphysical phases,” far 
inferior to the rudest philosophy of theism, and the natural 
adversary of the “ Positive” spirit. Pantheism “is at bot- 
tom only a pedantic retrogradation towards a vague and 





* See Vol. IIT. p. 99; Vol. IV. p. 519. + Vol. I. p. 615. 

} “If we would penetrate the inaccessible mystery of the essential production of 
phenomena, we cannot suppose anything more satisfactory than to attribute them 
to interior or external volitions...... However imperfect the natural order, its 
origin would agree far better with the supposition of an intelligent will, than with 
that of blind mechanism.” “ Wherever we know not the special laws of phenom- 
ena,” we shall always fall back on the instinctive recognition of a Will. See Vol. 
I. pp. 46-51; Vol. II. pp. 81, 457. : 
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abstract fetichism.” Materialism is “an abuse of deductive 
logic”; in its influence on philosophy, “gross, and often 
immoral.” Itis only as the prejudices and opinions associ- 
ated with each form of theological belief or disbelief shall be 
gradually outgrown and done away, that the field will be 
clear for that spontaneous new moral Authority, “at once 
more consistent and more progressive than that whose ad- 
mirable sketch was prematurely attempted by the Middle 
Age.” 

Of all existing religious forms, Catholicism alone receives 
a respectful and comprehensive judgment. In noting the 
objects of its adoration, as they appear at successive stages of 
development, — God the Father, the Trinity, the Divine Man, 
the Holy Mother, Angels and Saints,—especially in the 
increasing and almost universal worship of the Virgin, he 
thinks he sees the preparation for his own. Humanity shall 
be worshipped under that feminine symbol which the Church 
has made dearer than every other to the heart of Christendom; 
and Positivism will accept the voluntary offer of its temples 
for its own more august solemnities.” 

We find also, along with the completest ignoring of the 
very basis on which all theological dogma rests, an elaborate 
parallel, or parody, of the Catholic ritual and hierarchy. Its 
doctrine of saints and angels, as helps to devotion, we have 
already instanced. Five of its seven sacraments are adopted 
among the nine of the new church, which imitates also its 
rites of canonization and reprobation. We find the whole 
conception of worship, its showy solemnities, saints’ days, 
and public spectacles, wrought out in the spirit of that impos- 
ing ceremonial. Still more significant is the intensely des- 
potic notion of the hierarchy, or spiritual power, — claiming 
no authority, indeed, in temporal rule, and renouncing all 
ambition of wealth, or secular honors; but absolute in the 
domain of education, morals, and thought, so as to effect a 
degree of subordination and ascetic discipline, of which the 
proudest hierarch of Rome could scarcely dream.} 





* Vol. I. p. 349; Vol. III. pp. 355, 455. 


+t See Vol. I. pp. 18, 192, 325; and especially the curious ethical speculation in 
Vol. IV. pp. 273-279. 
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It is interesting to observe, in the tone of M. Comte’s doc- 
trine and sentiment, an increasing tendency to crave and 
claim the sympathy of the religious world. - Sceptic or athe- 
istic anarchy is the main object of his present abhorrence. 
“T am no atheist,” is his language, “my attitude is that of 
belief: if not, I should have no right to treat of these matters. 
Iam poor, I am growing old; but I have perfect calmness, 
and no fear todie.”* Among his later writings is an “ Appeal 
to Conservatives,” discarding all connection with revolutionists 
and innovators; and in his annual circular to the contributors 
towards his “ material subsistence,” he urges his claim, rather 
quaintly, on Catholics and good Christians of all sects, prom- 
ising his hundred francesa year to the Church of his childhood, 
as soon as it shall renounce government support and stand 
fair with him on the voluntary system! He is at pains also 
to show how the attributes of the Supreme are reflected, or 
reproduced, one by one, in those of the collective Humanity 
which he adores; and dwells, to edification, on the joys of 
the “subjective life” after death, whereby “those who have 
lived for others shall continue to live in and by others,”— the 
shadowy substitute for that hope of personal immortality, 
which (he thinks) will fade and pass away like a child’s 
dream.} 

We think we have indicated fairly the spirit and aim of 
this so-called Religion of Humanity. It remains to show the 
precise sense which its fabricator attaches to this phrase, and 
some of the practical results that follow from his doctrine. 

Since Pascal’s time, at least the conception of the human 





* We are permitted to copy the following from the notes of a visitor : — “ I will not 
deny that I was touched, and somewhat saddened, with what I saw of the lonely, 
imperious, arrogant old man; his dark southern eye kindling in his impatient 
speech, his life more lonely and embittered, his hope more confident and proud, 
than perhaps either friends or enemies know. His mother was a pious Catholic ; 
he reveres her memory as a saint, and desires to be buried at her side. His daily 
reading is the Imitation of Christ; his daily practice, two hours’ devotion or wor- 
ship of his Unknown God. His reproduction of many a Christian thought seemed 
to me but as the singing of the Lord’s songs in a strange tongue.” 

+ To the riddle of human destiny, “the theologists answer, Love, believe, hope ; 
love thy neighbor as thyself: the Positivists answer, Love, think, act, with the hope 
of a better individual eternal future, and the certainty of a better collective eternal 
future.” Reflexions Synthétiques au Point de Vue Positiviste, p. 9. 
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race as an individual — having its infancy and several stages 
of existence, its discipline and education, its constitutional 
laws of decay and growth, and its appointed term of existence 
upon earth — has been not quite unfamiliar. The Sweden- 
borgian phrase “ Grand Man” has rendered the thought still 
more familiar, and invested it with some of the sacred asso- 
ciations of religion. As an object of active sympathy, as a 
motive of appeal, as a ground of social duty, the thought of a 
common humanity, or moral unity of mankind, has been the 
characteristic thing in modern Christian ethics. So that we 
do not feel that we are dealing with anything strange and 
new, when we are invited to regard this ideal existence as an 
object of service and homage. What does startle us some- 
times is the language in which this Divinity, “composed of 
his own adorers,” is invested with attributes of personality, 
wisdom, and power, —as if M. Comte himself forgot that he 
is dealing with a mere fiction of speech, and really believed 
in the “Great Being” he has made after his own image. 
Not to charge him with this silly idolatry (“sociolatry”), we 
take his language as spoken to the heart and fancy, and as 
simply an effort to sublimate ethics into piety.* The God of 
the universe, the Creator, Father, and Judge, he distinctly 
announces (as Plato and even some Christian philosophers 
have also done) to be absolutely an Unknown God. Some 
shadow or caricature of his holy attributes we may by effort 
trace in the struggling, fateful, still advancing course of man- 
kind’s better life; but it is as an ethical conception only that 
we find instruction or beauty in it. Our author deals with it 
by a double phraseology. As a masculine conception it is 
the “ Great Being,” the embodied, actual life of the genera- 
tions of men. Under the feminine type (as truer to the 
instinct of the heart and the social feeling) it is “ Human- 
ity,” — the ideal, inward, higher life of mankind, our true 
object of religious reverence, to be adored under the visible 
image of holy and stainless Maternity, which Catholic art has 
already placed on every shrine, and which even now is wor- 





* The double meaning of the word devotion — devoutness, or devotedness — 
helps rescue the phrase “ worship of humanity” from its apparent nonsense. 
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shipped in Catholic lands, almost if not quite to the exclusion 
of the Father and the Son.* 

Thus we have a precise and definite meaning to the phrase 
“ Religion of Humanity,” which both exhibits it as the natu- 
ral term of the transition that seems to have taken place in 
Catholic Europe, and allies it easily with the whole scheme 
of Positive Philosophy. This latter phrase we must read also 
in its exact meaning, as given by our author. The word 
“ Positive,” he says, means these seven things: real, useful, 
certain, precise, organic, relative (i. e. not professing the meta- 
physically absolute), and moral (sympathetic, or social). It is 
in this broad and rather arbitrary sense that all “ positive” 
science is a religious act, a service of humanity. Hence his 
impatience at barren investigations, whether in physics or 
metaphysics. Not that the laws of the constellations can- 
not be known, but that they cannot be turned to practical 
account, is the reason of discarding them as a legitimate aim 
of “ positive” science,— as if there were a sort of impiety, 
or (as we should more correctly say) inhumanity, in spending 
on speculations so remote the moral and mental force which 
should be strictly marshalled and drilled to the service of 
mankind. “A mere philosopher is a parasite; an existence 
wholly speculative is an anti-social chimera.” + The danger 
of dogmatism and arbitrary conceit, in limiting anywhere the 
field of intellectual labor, is too plain to insist on here. Pos- 
sibly M. Comte does not intend to dictate to a future age. 
But just now he seems to labor under the strong and jealous 
conviction, that the great task of social regeneration must be 
accomplished first. And this includes, as we have already 
seen, the moral union and harmony of the ‘human race, and 
the thorcinadh subjection of our planet to its control. 

Among the most interesting and suggestive portions of 
these volumes are those which treat of education. Comte’s 
so-called threefold law of development is too well known to 





* “ The synthesis of laws will be represented by a young virgin mother holding 
her son in her arms. She may still be called Mary, in remembrance and gratitude 
to Catholicism.” Reflerions, p. 54. 


+ A whimsical instance of this feeling is the condensed satire of his slur at Arago, 
as “a famous trader in subjective planets”! 
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need repeating here. Its general and penetrating accuracy, 
together with the qualifications and limitations with which it 
is to be understood, we may well enough take for granted." 
It is to be respected in the education of children. For seven 
years a purely physical training is needed, with the discipline 
of maternal love; and in this period the native and lovely 
creations of the religious fancy are the proper nourishment 
of the mind. Then for seven years the culture should be 
mostly esthetic, consisting of poetry, music, and drawing 
(all which, for their moral use and beauty, should be univer- 
sal), together with knowledge of the five civilized tongues so 
far as may be, — an education of schools, but still under the 
moral influence of home. ‘To the more trained and active 
imagination of this period, the vivid artistic conceptions of 
the era of polytheism will be most congenial, — a natural and 
healthy tendency with which a judicious teacher will not 
interfere. Then follow seven years of systematic instruction, 
tracing by easy steps the ascending scale of human knowl- 
edge, and accompanied by a parallel development of relig- 
ious conceptions,— the sublime thought of one Will and 
plan of creation displacing “the fair humanities of old relig- 
ion”; then the critical stages of self-questioning, doubt, 
and unbelief, — the painful intellectual crisis of thoughtful 
youth; and at last the calm acknowledgment of the univer- 
sal Order, with the system of social duties it implies. Such 
is the general idea or plan, by which the total life of humanity 
should be reproduced in the growth of each individual mind.* 





* Among other illustrations of it, he thus speaks of his cerebral malady in 1826: 
“The half-year during which the malady was developed under medical treatment, 
caused me to descend gradually from positivism down to fetichism, staying first at 
monotheism, afterwards at polytheism. During the five following months, as (spite 
of remedies) my system recovered its normal state, I slowly rose back from feti- 
chism to polytheism, and thence to monotheism, whence I promptly recovered my 
previous positivity. Thus gaining a decisive confirmation of my law of the three 
states, and making me better feel the necessary relativeness of all our conceptions, 
this terrible episode enabled me afterwards better to identify myself with either 
phase of human thought, by means of my own experience. ... . This grave per- 
turbation constituted only a simple oscillation in my entire course, exceptional 


causes giving it simply a greater breadth than to that of dreams or passions.” — 
Vol. IIL. p. 75. 


t Vol. I. pp. 172-182. 
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It is not as a mere outline of secular education, corresponding 
to that of our schools and academies, that we are to regard 
it; but as professing to give the complete theory of human 
culture; and in this regard its defects are very obvious. 
Intellectually, the scheme, as we read it, is greatly lacking in 
the essentials of mental discipline and independence, — sacri- 
ficing these to symmetry and method.* Morally, it seems to 
know little of the stern discipline of the conscience, and that 
regeneration of the will, which is the hardest and truest lesson 
of practical religion, —reducing it all to a pupillary training. 
And the blank, the lack, the vacuity of it all,in assuming from 
the first no Infinite Holy and Supreme, to whom the adoring 
affection and aspiration are taught to rise, — this ghastly lack 
we need not dwell on here. Perhaps the final and sharpest 
test of a man’s creed is its application to the anxious task, 
which is always new, of training in accordance with it the 
character of a child. And with all the ingenuity, and even 
beauty, of many hints we find, there is something peculiarly 
unnatural and sad in this mockery of childhood’s early piety, 
—these generations hasting to claim their rank in a “ world 
without souls ”! 

Meanwhile, in commenting upon M. Comte’s religious pre- 
possessions, it seems but just to remember, that, as it is the 
Catholic hierarchy in its grandest ambition that suggests the 
model of his fabric, 'so it is the Catholic dogma in its lowest 
decrepitude that makes the object of attack to his scornful 
scepticism. ‘The Deity it dethrones is simply an idol, — not 
the God of an equal and just providence, not the Father of 
the Christian’s adoration and trust; but the arbitrary Sov- 
ereign of medieval Church mythology, condemning the mul- 
titudes of men to hopeless wretchedness for an affront not their 
own to his jealous majesty, and scarcely propitiated to show 
mercy upon a few by the supplications of his son, his mother, 
and the saints. This Deity of a servile superstition, equally 
a figment of the brain, is the “ God” who (as is here de- 





* For example, it is conducted almost wholly by lectures, given once or twice a 
week. A docile and balanced mind for the masses, thorough training only for the 
few (some twenty thousand in all), who will thus become the intellectual guides of 
society, and agents of the new “spiritual power.” 
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clared irreverently, yet with a certain truth) was “regent, dur- 
ing the long minority of Humanity.” The Infinite, Incom- 
prehensible, and Perfect One, the living bond of law and life 
among a universe of revolving worlds, is not so much as 
named or known. “ God and the soul are not denied,” we 
are told, “any more than heat, light, and electricity ”; al- 
though we know them not in themselves, but only in their 
effects. Let philosophy retain this attitude of humility be- 
fore those vast problems which still from the first have exer- 
cised the highest intelligence of the race; and we need not 
fear, but beyond the narrow boundaries which are all that 
Science can explore, Faith will still find its sphere of love and 
reverence in the infinite. 

Human society is made up, “not of individuals, but of 
families.” As the foundation of morals and the germ of the 
state, family life receives all prominence in this system. 
Marriage should be indissoluble, even by death, — monogamy 
in the strictest and austerest sense, guarded by the special 
sanctities of perpetual widowhood.” ‘The mother is the type 
of the great Teacher, and the true Providence.} The higher 
life of humanity will further develop and ratify the inaliena- 
ble distinction of sexes. “ Woman’s Rights” are scorn- 
fully set aside.t Woman should not toil for a livelihood, 
hold property, or inherit,—a marvellous doctrine, surely, to 
propagate in practical Paris. In the three essential characters 
of mother, wife, and daughter,} the sphere of woman is purely 
domestic. As the visible type and representative of Human- 
ity, she is to be regarded with an affectionate and reverent 
homage; and the future will adopt and consecrate anew the 
idea of womanhood which gave birth, in a ruder age, to the 
institution of chivalry. The maternal office is magnified, in 
some of these speculations, to the literal (possible) exclusion 
of paternity, as the ideal aim of social ethics! Woman is, 
furthermore, the natural ally of the spiritual power, and the 
medium of almost all moral and humanizing agencies. 
And so, somewhat mistily, the worship of humanity runs into 





* Vol. I. p. 237 ; Vol. IL p. 187. t Vol. IL. p. 373. t Vol. I. p. 244. 
§ His own family circle is completed by adding to his two “ angel guardians” an 
adopted daughter, his intelligent and warmly attached domestic. 
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a fantastic and sentimental homage of its feminine incarna- 
tion at our own firesides. It is hard to suppose that any one 
could seriously intend a scheme of sublunary ethics strained 
to the extravagant pitch we find often hinted here. 

As to the structure, or organization of the “ spiritual power,” 
the visible hierarchy that shall embody this ambitious dream, 
it is difficult to give a clear notion of it, — probably because 
no such notion has been distinctly shaped by the author. 
The bridge that is to guide us to it is by no means completed. 
We find a great deal of the superior efficacy of moral truth, 
the immense resources of discipline, the omnipotent force for 
good, and only good, to be voluntarily accorded to, and 
wisely wielded by, the priesthood of the future; and the 
immense advantage a religion divorced from theology is to 
have over the beliefs and worships of the past. But, except- 
ing as truth, however embodied or expressed, asserts a grad- 
ually increasing sway over human thought and life as past 
errors are corrected and the causes of ancient wrong left 
behind, — excepting as the higher life of man is essentially 
organic, and in every period tends to take on a vital structure 
of its own,— we can see no sense whatever in such asser- 
tions. No man, we suppose, can look thoughtfully at the 
earnest struggle towards more light and nobler forms of social 
existence, going on under every diversity of class and creed, 
without a yearning and hopeful faith that they shall yet work 
together towards some vaster good than either one of them 
can comprehend. In such a faith, we welcome everything, 
from every quarter, that shows even an honest feeling of the 
want. It is needless for us, perhaps, to say that we regard 
any such solution of it as is offered here, as not only préema- 
ture, not ‘only vicious in its foundation, but from the nature 
of the case impossible and absurd,—as much so, as the 
attempt to spin and weave the living fabric of a plant. Out- 
side the pale of criticism, therefore, and mere idiosyncrasies 
of a self-centred and despotic brain, are these discussions of 
the model of a future hierarchy, its solemn observances, and 
the training of its acolytes to inherit worthily their spiritual 
function. It is by inspiration, not artificial and set training, 
— by special messengers of the living Word, not construc- 
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tions founded on the most consummate knowledge of social 
science, — that the march of humanity is to be guided to the 
diviner kingdom of the Future. 

Some glimpse of this deeper moral: necessity that presides 
over all the crises of human development we seem to find in 
the far greater prominence given in these volumes (as com- 
pared with their predecessors) to the moral and personal, 
over the merely social. The “ hierarchy of the sciences” now 
admits personal ethics as the highest and complementary 
department,— the most complex and difficult of all, and of 
corresponding practical importance. Still, history continues 
to be read overmuch after the formularies of a despotic creed 
in philosophy, rather than in the mellower and richer light of 
human sympathies. Men are of value, not for what they are, 
but for what they represent. Saint Paul is honored as the 
real author of the great religious evolution of Christianity, to 
the distinct exclusion of the divine life that wells forth in the 
Gospel of our Saviour. Luther, and the heroic champions of 
the Reformation, are scornfully set aside from all recognition 
by this Rhadamanthus of the historic judgment-seat. Julius 
Cesar, St. Paul, and Charlemagne are the great representa- 
tive names of the historic past. True Catholicism was “a 
needed combination of St. Paul’s social with Aristotle’s intel- 
lectual monotheism.” Napoleon has too long usurped a 
transitory glory; his real influence was less than Attila’s; his 
column and statue should give place to a monument more 
august to the great and real Emperor of the West. A 
remarkably able and comprehensive survey of the course of 
Greek thought contains only two disparaging and side-way 
allusions to Plato,— whose regal presence in the realm of 
philosophy has of itself shared equal dominion with Aris- 
totle’s masterly dogmatics.* 

Still further, matters vitally affecting the motives, feelings, 
Opinions, and reverence of men are dealt with under a syste- _ 
matic and wilful ignorance of what is best and highest in the 
life of the present; and frequently with wanton and needless 
affront to convictions which our author should know may be 





* See Vol. I. pp. 102, 148; Vol. II. pp. 454, 464; Vol. III. p. 430. 
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as genuine as his own, and as vital. The magnificent spec- 
tacle we witness now, of immense intellectual activity on a 
field broad as the world, guided by consummate scholarship, 
animated by profound religious earnestness, and directed in 
perfect freedom upon the great practical problems of human 
life and society, is a spectacle that exists not for the lonely 
and stoic moralist, who, without the sympathy, co-operation, 
and cheer of intellectual fellowship, fabricates for the future age 
his despotic and cumbrous model of the social state. How 
different the spirit of such a work from Milton’s noble recog- 
nition of his fellow-laborers in the cause of truth and liberty.* 

We add, by way of appendix to this notice, a few samples 
of our author’s aphoristic style of thought, leaving it for our 
readers to estimate their truth or value: — 

The one law of the systematic evolution of humanity is 
this: that man becomes ever more and more religious. 
(Vol. ITT. p. 10.) 

The Future which we wish to prepare results from a Past 
which we can never alter. The living are ever governed, 
more and more, by the dead. (Vol. II. p. 363.) 

Order will be retrograde, so long as Progress is anarchical. 

Well-directed intelligence can greatly ameliorate the spon- 
taneous order;.but only on condition of always respecting 
it. (Vol. I. p. 216.) 

Those who sincerely think of our social life as a transient 
exile, should seek to have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of it. (Vol. I. p. 186.) 

The true priesthood may always say to the proudest ty- 
rants, Man acts, but Humanity guides. (Vol. II. p. 455.) 

Reason makes up for difficulty of foresight by facility of 
modification. (This is involved in the encyclopedic order of 
the sciences.) 

Truth is harmony of conception and impression. 

Law is hypothesis, sufficiently confirmed by observation. 
(Vol. II. p. 33.) 

Insanity is the preponderance of the subject; idiocy, of 





* See Areopagitica, the passage commencing, “ Lords and Commons of England! 
Consider what a ration it is whereof ye are,” &c. 
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the object. The danger of a revolutionary era is an epidemic 
insanity; of materializing science, an epidemic idiocy. Our 
chief danger is the latter. (Vol. II. p. 456; Vol. III. p. 24.) 

Among the symptoms of our time is a contagious ten- 
dency towards personal infallibility. 

Biologists study in us only the animal, not the man: 
our physicians are veterinary. (Vol. II. p. 436.) 

All warlike populations are distinguished from theocratic 
nations by the use of alphabetic writing. (Vol. III. p. 263.) 

Every great change is preceded, a century or two, by a 
corresponding Utopia. 

The positive faith explains the how, never the why. 

Chance ceases to signify the empire of caprice, and indi- 
cates only the sum of unknown laws; while Destiny signifies 
the sum of those which are known. (Vol. IV. p. 191.) 


True philosophy is simple good sense, generalized and re- 
duced to system. 


Art. IlI.—INDIA’S APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN UNITARIANS. 


1. The Mission to India, instituted by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Boston: Office of Unitarian Quarterly Journal. 1857. 
2. Some Gospel Principles, in Len Lectures. By C. H. A. DAtt, 


Missionary to India of the American Unitarian Association. Cal- 
cutta. 1856. 


Inp1a!— how manifold is the charm that lies in its very 
name, and will for ever invest it, for young hearts and old 
heads alike, with an interest such as attaches to no other 
land! To the poet, the philosopher, and the Christian phi- 
lanthropist, equally, what an attractive field it opens! The 
home of romance India proverbially is: to the antiquarian it 
offers the most marvellous and mysterious relics of the past; 
to the enthusiastic historian it is alive at every point with 
stirring memories; to the metaphysician it presents rare 
glimpses of the great paths of human thought through the 
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field of the ages, and furnishes problems of sublime specula- 
tion for a lifetime ; to the humanist, with whom “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” — to every one who feels a neigh- 
borly interest in tracing. his great family through its various 
migrations, separations, and _ re-admixtures,— India must 
surely be one of the grand points, if not chief starting-places, 
of inquiry; and especially will the philologist, who finds in 
languages an exponent of natural genius and history, and 
regards the resemblances among them as so many family 
likenesses, pointing back to a common homestead, find his 
reward in the study of a land and a language in which so 
many races and dialects meet and mingle,— home of the 
venerable Sanscrit, the mother or elder sister of so many of 
our Western tongues ; nor will he hastily dismiss, as childish 
and chimerical, the notion of those who would derive the 
settlement and civilization, the religion and philosophy, of 
Greece and Egypt from Upper India, or even that speculation 
which finds the cradle of mankind, the garden of Eden, in 
the beautiful valley of Cashmere. 

But what we are here chiefly concerned to remark is the 
interest in which this rich and storied region is clothed for 
the Christian mind and heart, — the melancholy interest with 
which a disciple of Jesus will contrast the simple and sub- 
lime faith in the one true God, here perhaps first communi- 
cated from Heaven to man, and still discoverable in the oldest 
scriptures of the country, — the pure and mild morality found 
there, and traceable, also, in existing customs and character- 
istics of the people,— with the present prevailing state of 
religion among them, of which the “whited sepulchre” were 
but a feeble image, throwing, as it does, a tinsel and tawdry 
gorgeousness around rites often the most licentious and loath- 
some, administered as it is by a priesthood compounded of 
presumption, impudence, and tyranny, connected with a my- 
thology that sanctifies the basest vices, and a popular sacred 
literature which is a tissue of foolishness and vulgarity. 

Surely it was not always thus, any more than it is to be 
so forever. That gentle, patient, long-suffering race of Hin- 
doos, with so much naturally that is pleasing and intelligent 
in their character, were made and have been kept for a better 

VOL. LXIII.— OTH S. VOL. I. NO. I. 4 
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destiny than this. Time was when they felt the influence 
of a more benign and enlightening dispensation, 


‘‘ Where milder words declared His will, 
And spread His love abroad.” 


In the Veds, the earliest sacred books of India, we find 
the doctrine of one God, and a pure, rational worship, not 
yet dethroned, if not everywhere decidedly dominant. The 
Institutes of Menu abound in generous maxims and elevated 
sentiments, and breathe a humane, and, in many places, 
Christian spirit. But the accursed system of caste, throwing 
over worldly pride the consecrating cloak of religion, taking 
away the key of knowledge from the people, and making the 
Brahmins not only the priests, popes, and lords, but the very 
gods, of the laity, who hold the very powers of the upper 
world at their beck and bidding, — this tremendous engine 
has ground a quiet, unresisting, uncomplaining race into the 
dust, and so dulled their sensibilities and perceptions that the 
very obscenities of the impostors who lord it over their con- 
sciences have become sacred in their eyes. 

The theology of the Hindoos, in its present condition, 
with the accretions it has received in the course of ages, is, 
unquestionably, the most incoherent and monstrous, the most 
hideous and grotesque, jumble of fancies which the con- 
science, imagination, and passions of man ever conspired to 
create. And yet one who should carefully study it would 
probably find it not to invalidate the general position, that, 
to whatever clime we turn, and whatever mythology we ex- 
amine, there is always something in the established creed 
that points backward to a pure and rational faith. For our- 
selves we can say, that, the more we have looked at the 
Hindoo theology, the more we have been confirmed in our 
idea of a parallel between the corruptions of what a recent 
article in the Examiner calls the ethnical religions, and those 
which Christianity has suffered, and have felt that Hindoo 
nature is but human nature after all. 

According to the Hindoo theogony, in the beginning was 
Brahm, a vast, all-pervading, motionless, unconscious nebula 
(so to speak) of sleeping Deity. This is the Hindoo God- 
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head, or rather the root of the great family tree, which 
branches out into the 333,000,000 deities of the Hindoo 
mythology. After an indefinite period Brahm, awaking from 
his (or its) long slumber, gives birth to, or rather manifests 
himself in, the form of the Triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
names denoting severally God considered as the Creator, as 
the Preserver, and as the Destroyer, — under which last charac- 
ter the Hindoo philosophers include that of Regenerator of 
all things. The word Brahma is simply tke neuter Brahm 
turned into the masculine form, and implies that Deity, from 
being an unconscious thing, becomes a conscious person ; — 
a remarkable instance how extremes meet, and how, in the 
round of human speculation, the oldest fables may return 
as the latest philosophies, for one of the most modern results 
of German transcendentalism is, that God becomes for the 
first time conscious when developed into the form of human 
reason ! 

Now we think it probable there was a time when this creed 
was simply the half poetical, half philosophical stammering 
of minds awed by the mystery of the universe, and under 
this form veiling their ignorance. But gradually the priests 
and philosophers, lapsing into pride, and seeking power over 
the vulgar, corrupted and confounded what at first, however 
crude, had at least been comparatively simple, til the Hin- 
doo scheme of the Godhead arrived at the loose and shifting 
state in which we now find it, when each of the persons of 
the Triad is occasionally seen with the characteristic attri- 
butes of the others, when one account makes the second 
person the father of the first, and when the same mytho- 
logical being who, according to one representation, is the 
wife of the third, according to another being Nature per- 
sonified and the mother of the gods themselves, changes 
herself into three female forms, as Brahm had into three male 
ones, and marries herself to each of her own sons! 

But the most glaring defection (if one may so call it) from 
the primitive idea of the Hindoo Trinity is that Brahma, 
emphatically its first person, deriving his name from the 
mysterious One, and communicating it to the sacred class 
who stand as mediators between him and the people, should 
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be the least worshipped of all the gods in the Hindoo cal- 
endar. Even the Brahmins have turned to Vishnu, and still 
more to the dark and sanguinary Siva, and it is not to 
Brahma the famous Brahminy bulls are dedicated, but to 
Siva, whose mark, the trident, they wear upon their haunches. 
Further, it is recorded in the sacred books that Brahma, hav- 
ing had originally five heads, had one of them cut off by 
Siva, because he would not, as Vishnu had done, acknowl- 
edge Siva’s supremacy. 

Two ways occur to us of explaining this strange neglect 
of the nominally leading Deity of the Hindoo religion. The 
first is, that the ambitious Brahmins found they could most 
effectually command the consciences of the vulgar by mag- 
nifying the more dark and dreadful manifestations of the 
Deity; and the other is (and probably both are correct), that 
this class have had the audacity to dethrone the very Deity 
after whom they are named, in order to set themselves up as 
the lords and gods of the laity; for there is abundant evi- 


dence that it is really they who are feared and worshipped, 


they who are believed to hold the keys of hell and heaven. 

The wives of the Hindoo gods are the powers of their 
respective partners personified, and these female deities re- 
ceive far the greater share of the people’s homage. 

While in Calcutta, a few years since, we were taken one 
evening a few miles down the river to a place called Kalighat, 
or the landing-place of Kali, from which the city probably 
derives its name. Kali is the more horrid wife of the horrid 
Siva, — the patron goddess of the Thugs. As commonly 
represented, she holds aloft in one of her right hands (for she 
is four-handed) a sword, and in the one diagonally opposite 
a human head; with her second right hand she points down- 
ward to the destruction around her, and with the upper left 
points on high, to the higher life (as the philosophers inter- 
pret it) which all this destruction is to usher in. After driv- 
ing three or four miles through narrow ranges of bazaars and 
amongst groups of huts under cocoanut-trees, we came where 
the strings of shops and huts appeared to run together into a 
snarl. Lights multiplied; a dull drumming was heard; the 
crowd and bustle and din of voices increased; and presently 
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we had a glimpse of several low, bulky temples, from which 
a glare of lights streamed out on the swarms of swarthy 
natives around the doors. As soon as we alighted, the priest 
was sent for, who came (a dreary specimen of the “human 
face divine”) and conducted us into the main temple, where, 
amidst violent drumming, and jabbering of prayers, and 
crowding to and fro, the people were bending (very much in 
the attitude of the monks in our old Catholic pictures round 
the lighted sepulchre) and straining forward toward the holy 
of holies, a small room, separated from the one we stood in 
by a door opening over a dark chasm, in which room, amidst 
a blaze of light, stood the black stone image of the goddess. 
The priest jumped across the chasm, pushing the crowd 
aside, to give us a view of the object of worship; but our 
thoughts were so confused by the noise, the novelty, the 
hideousness of the scene, that we retain only the images of 
a protruding gold tongue, four arms, and a necklace of skulls. 
We hurried on to the temple of Siva himself, which was 
dark and desolate, but the priest went in and brought out 
some holy water, which he sprinkled on the head of my 
native companion (who, however, had long since renounced 
all faith in this mummery); we stepped into our carriage, on 
which the priests hung long chains of. lotus-flowers, and bade 
the Golgotha a not unwilling farewell. 

It does seem hard, at first sight, to believe that all this 
dreadful superstition of the priests and populace of India 
has come down by a process of degradation and perversion 
from a pure and venerable faith. ‘The very idea of any such 
derivation will be imputed by many to the weak charity of a 
carnal philosophy. Reason and history, however, enable us 
to understand how the light of a pure faith, entering the 
atmosphere of earthiness, may break into innumerable colored 
rays of the most motley and gross mythology. To us it is 
by no means paradoxical to imagine a time when the com- 
mon ancestors of the Pantheist and the Polytheist of India 
cherished as piety, what, as poetry, is addressed by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones to Narayena (the mover on the waters) : 


‘‘ Blue crystal vault, and elemental fires 
That in the ethereal fluid blaze and breathe! 
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Thou tossing main, whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensile orb with intertwisting gyres ! 
Mountains whose radiant spires 

Presumptuous rear their summits to the skies, 

And blend their emerald hue with sapphire light! 
Smooth meads and lawns that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright! 
Hence, vanish from my sight ! 

Delusive pictures, unsubstantial shows! 

My soul, absorbed, one only Being knows, 

Of all perceptions one abundant source, 

Whence every object, every moment flows ; 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their course ; 

But suns and fading worlds I view no more, — 
God only I perceive, — God only I adore! ”’ 


From the doctrine that God is in all things, and all things in 
God, that in him they live, and move, and have their being, 
certainly it is not difficult to conceive of men’s lapsing into 
the doctrine that all things are God, and then that all things 
are gods, and then those objects, powers, or aspects of nature 
which most affect or startle men will naturally become the 
chief objects of worship, and thus we have a Pantheon of 
the universe. 

And might not this degeneracy in the Hindoo religion find 
many a parallel in the history of our own religion, in the 
corruption by which the Divine Unity was resolved into a 
Trinity and into the mythology of the Romish calendar, — 
in the notion of such distinctions, and even disputes, among 
the Divine attributes, as implied them to be actual persons ? 
Above all, does not the desertion of Brahma, the Creator, in 
the Hindoo worship, and the exclusive devotion to Vishnu 
and Crishna and Siva, find a striking parallel in the degree 
to which Christendom has misinterpreted the office of the 
Eternal Son, as a shield against the wrath of the Father, and 
in the gloomy superstition which has been paid to a Prince 
of Darkness, almest disputing with the God of Love the 
throne of the universe ? 

To the religious philosopher, as we have already said, no 
part of the world can well be the object of more curiosity, 
reverence, and sympathy, at once, than India. In the Chris- 
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tian, of whatever other name, that vast empire, over which 
the sunken sun of extinct languages, religions, and philoso- 
phies sheds a calm, solemn glory, swarming with millions of 
men, bearing on their foreheads the traditionary sign of a 
faith whose origin is lost in the mist of antiquity, and just 
beginning to open their dim eyes to the light of the old and 
everlasting Gospel,—such a land, whether he thinks of its 
past er of its future, cannot fail to awaken a profound re- 
spect and a tender concern. ‘To the Christian Unitarian the 
appeal for religious sympathy and succor comes over from 
those seats of the old Monotheism, (where, within this cen- 
tury, it has been seen grappling in a. strange conflict with 
modern Trinitarianism,) in tones of peculiar and manifold’ 
eloquence. 

The various sects of Christendom are sending forth their 
missionaries to all parts of the globe, with the message, 
“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols”; but a voice 
follows them and whispers in their ears, “ Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.” 

When Rammohun Roy, after studying the Christian Scrip- 
tures in connection with his own, came to the conclusion that 
the Bible confirmed the doctrine of the Divine Unity, which 
he had also deduced from his own sacred books, how was his 
confession received by the missionaries? Did they say, like 
one of old, “ Whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached, and the one God, to whom Christ gave all the glory, 
is magnified, even by this Brahmin; and therein we rejoice, — 
yea, and will rejoice”? Alas, no! His vindication of God’s 
oneness drew upon him the vehement hostility of those who 
were set to maintain that very doctrine; and by refusing to 
take the noble inquirer by the hand and welcome an acknowl- 
edgment that might have strengthened incalculably the front 
of their warfare against idolatry, they threw away and tram- 
pled down an opportunity such as may never again be offered 
them. 

When we look toward India, as one of the great battle- 
fields of the powers of light and darkness, of life and death, of 
the Lamb and the Beast, in short, of true and false worship, we 
see on one side, strangely leagued together, heathen idolatry 
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and the idolatry of nominally Christian creeds, ceremonies, and 
fashions, — scepticism, superstition, and sensuality, — filling 
with a distracting swarm of false and base images the hearts 
of the people, of their masters, and of the strangers that dwell 
among them. More and more of those keen-eyed and sensitive 
Hindoos are coming to see that the sects which seek to enroll 
them in their ranks are really idolaters of some form or for- 
mula, some dark dogma, confounding mystery, or dead ¢radi- 
tion, that stands between the soul and the single, supreme, 
pure object of rational worship. But great as is this obstacle 
to the success of our religion, the practical idolatry of its pro- 
fessed disciples or understood representatives proves a still 
greater stumbling-block. The natives must feel that, too 
generally, these nominal Christians leave their gods also in 
the temple on the week-day, and burn incense to strange 
gods, or even devils. They see a race who have not the 
excuse for worshipping caste, that it is a part of their religion, 
but, on the contrary, professing a religion utterly at war with 
it, yet treating each other in the very spirit of caste, and doing 
homage to Fortune, Fashion, Power, and Opinion, as truly-as 
any of the idolaters around them worship external images, or 
the powers represented by them. But the heathen might well 
say: “The powers represented by these images are at least 
something superhuman, whereas your idols are sheer gods of 
this world.” 

What India wants is—what indeed Christendom wants — 
the simplicity of Christ. 'Those poor heathen souls, worn and 
weighed down to the dust with the yoke of bondage to a 
superstition so bewildering and benumbing to the moral 
sense, yearn for the light and easy yoke of that spiritual re- 
ligion which makes its disciples free. We recollect to have 
seen a group of their wooden gods carted from one temple to 
another, and the prophet’s description came forcibly to our 
thoughts: “ Their idols were upon the beasts and upon the 
cattle; your carriages were heavy loaden; they are a burden 
to the weary beast.” And we thought how much sorer a 
burden was that under which the people themselves bowed 
their necks like very beasts, how they needed a religion which 
should lift them up, instead of their having to drag it about, 
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calling to them, as once God did to his deluded children, “ I 
have made, and I will bear; even I will carry and will deliver 
you.” 

We have enumerated in a previous paragraph some of the 
principal auxiliaries of darkness and despotism against which 
the servants of light and liberty have to contend on those 
dimly-lighted shores. But the good cause has many and © 
multiplying helpers. ‘The clear and firm tone in which the 
disciples of the Koran, so numerous in India, and the growing 
number of inquirers into the old Veds, assert Monotheism, — 
the liberalizing effect, more and more manifest, of the English 
system of civilizing the native youth in order to Christianize 
them, — the freedom of the English press with regard to the 
publication of religious opinions, — and, finally, the new 
movements towards spreading the productions of English 
knowledge and wisdom among the millions of Bengal in their 
vernacular language,— these and many other signs of the 
times make it a subject of congratulation that the American 
Unitarian Association has at length fairly entered India as a 
missionary field. 

The pamphlet named at the head of our article, together 
with the letters from India, so full and lively, that have 
appeared in successive numbers of the Quarterly Journal, 
must, we think, have given all our readers, as they certainly 
have ourselves, a gratification higher than we had dared to 
hope. What we had supposed most likely to be the promi- 
nent thing, the establishment of an English and American 
Unitarian Society, has already become only secondary to an 
awakening of native minds which fills us with a cheering sur- 
prise. ‘The Association has certainly lighted upon the right 
time for the movement, and the right man for the field. Our 
missionary has thus far acquitted himself with admirable skill 
and spirit, in all branches of his work and toward all the vari- 
ous classes with whom he has had to deal. He has, indeed, 
combined, we think, in quite a remarkable manner, ingenuity 
of management with simplicity of spirit, and has wielded the 
many-edged sword of the spirit in a style worthy of the pure 
and broad cause he is set to maintain. His charming letters, 
his simple sermons, pithy tracts, and wholesome lectures (full 
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reports of which occasionally reach us, the last being one on 
Woman in America), do equal credit to his mind and his heart. 

We were rejoiced and relieved to learn lately, by letters 
from Madras, that our missionary has at length been enabled 
to gladden with his presence the heart of our young native 
laborer in that lonely field. "We had occasion once or twice 
before to make appeals in his behalf, which we then felt, and 
more and more feel, were but feeble expressions of the strength 
of his case as it lay in our own minds. We certainly feel 
that, for his own sake, and for the sake of the example he sets 
and the truth he so disinterestedly advocates amidst so much 
discouragement, he deserves far more support than the Unita- 
rians of England and America are yet giving him. As we 
write these lines, once more we retrace, as if it were yes- 
terday, those thronged and burning thoroughfares, winding 
through rows of quaint huts, little grotesquely-carved pagodas, 
and magnificent palm-groves, and tropical flower and fruit 
gardens ; — again we see that little group of children, disciples 
of the porch, seated on the floor of the verandah at the gate of 
the Unitarian chapel, rehearsing with a strange chant, in their 


sonorous language, the lessons: they had scratched with a 


stylus on the palm-leaves they held before them, — we hear the 
sharp, staccato voice in which, to the wonder of many an 
arrested native passer, they read to us from the English Tes- 
tament ;— again we look in upon the motley little audience 
in that humble chapel, hanging upon the lips of the earnest 
young preacher;—once more we enter through that iowly 
doorway, ushered in by those mild, thoughtful-looking, white- 
robed disciples, the house (we might say cave) where that 
brave defender of the faith sits amidst his children, his assist- 
ants, and his piles of manuscript;—again we listen, with 
moistened eyes, (not without heart-vows,) to his simple and 
manly statement of the privations, perplexities, and petty 
persecutions to which he and his little flock are subjected 
for the truth’s sake. 

But we despair of reproducing in our readers’ minds the 
picture it placed and the impression it left in our own. It 
will always remain in our memories and hearts as an affect- 
ing example of the moral sublime, that little handful of poor 
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people, mostly servants, who, by consenting to renounce their 
Unitarian profession, and become “rice-Christians,” could 
easily, at any time, relieve their worldly condition, preferring 
to suffer reproach and poverty and distress for the truth in 
Christ and in their own consciences. Confident we are that, 
if all our brethren and sisters in the faith could have seen and 
heard what we did, they would have had their hearts kindled 
into an interest for renewing the old and everlasting Gos- 
pel on those benighted shores, not easily to be damped or 
wearied. 





Art. IV.—PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 


1. The Relation of Public Amusements to Public Morality, especially 
of the Theatre to the Highest Interests of Humanity. An Address 
delivered at the Academy of Music, New York, before the “ American 
Dramatic Fund Society,” for the Benefit of the Fund. By Rev. 
Henry W. Bettows, D.D., Pastor of All-Souls’ Church, New 
York. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1857. 

2. Public Amusement for Poor and Rich. A Discourse by Evwarp 
E. Hate. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. pp. 24. 1857. 

3. Candle-making and Christianity. Article VI. in the North British 
"Review for November, 1853. [By Cuartes Buxton, Esq. ] 

4. Popular Amusements. Article VI. in the Westminster Review for 
July, 1856. 

5. Popular Amusements. A Lecture by Evwarp Corperoy, Esq. 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association in Exeter 
Hall, Jan. 13, 1857. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

6. Liverpool Life ; its Pleasures, Practices, and Pastimes. Reprinted 
from the “Liverpool Mercury.” Liverpool: Egerton Smith & 
Co. 1856. 

7. A Plea for Amusements. By Freprric W. Sawyer. New 
York. 1857. | 

8. Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Association for 


the Support of the Warren Street Chapel, together with Mr. Bar- 
nard’s Report. 


WE copy this long list of titles from works of which we 
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shall not have occasion to quote many, because we thus show, 
even to a glance, that a very general interest is felt at the 
present time in the effect which is wrought, and which may 
be wrought, on public morals by public amusements. Such 
a matter must of course always arrest attention. Just now, 
however, we have public and private intimation from various 
parts of England and America, that serious thinkers and active 
men are hoping to arrive at some practical results, such as we 
have not seen heretofore. In our own circle here, Dr. Bellows 
has compelled attention to it by two gallant discourses, of 
which one has been printed, and is named above. If he had 
failed in his argument in these discourses, if he had left the 
questions he discusses as much in the dark as he found them, 
still we should have thanked him for his bravery in opening a 
discussion where he opened it and as he opened it, with the 
certainty that a storm of obloquy and ridicule would descend 
upon him. We cannot speak with certainty, but we sup- 
pose that it is very easy for a clergyman to let all the ques- 
tions regarding the drama drift by him almost unnoticed. 
There are probably few men who need the form of amuse- 
ment which the drama offers as little as ministers do. Their 
life is a romance from one end to the other. In its confi- 
dences, its excitements, its successes and failures, it is wholly 
removed from that monotony of daily duty which so deadens 
a book-keeper or a bricklayer that he is eager to spend his 
evenings anywhere where he can be excited. In the midst of 
such life we do not believe that it requires any exercise of self- 
denial for the clergy of our larger towns to abstain from visit- 
ing the theatre; and there is, therefore, as we have said, a 
temptation for them to leave wholly on one side that popular 
entertainment which, in a week’s time, calls together half as 
many people, perhaps, as the churches do in the same time. 
And because we see the pressure of everything else upon 
them, we neither blame nor wonder at the minister who never 
goes to the theatre himself, — never alludes to it in his ser- 
mons, — never praises those who go to it nor those who stay 
away from it, — who in short ignores it, as completely as we 
suppose most of the clergy practically do. Precisely because 
there is a temptation to stay in this position, we should have 
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expressed our thanks to Dr. Bellows that he was not willing 
to avail himself of it, even if he had failed in his discussion. 

He has not failed, however. He has signally succeeded. 
A passage on the theatre in his Thanksgiving Sermon, having 
called forth some attention and correspondence, he delivered 
a second Address before the “ Dramatic Fund Society,” in 
which he entered fully into the relation of the theatre to the 
highest interests of humanity. At the end of it he expresses 
the wish that it were shorter and more worthy of the subject. 
It might have been a little condensed in parts, perhaps, and 
detailed passages might have been more carefully wrought. 
But the plan of the discourse and its whole argument are so 
thoroughly knit together, and digested with such study and 
care, that we believe they will prove impregnable, even if 
its general doctrines arouse the most unfavorable criticism. 
This argument centres around the following words, which 
we desire to commend with the most earnest seriousness to 
the attention of all those who are watching the duties of the 
Church in any department of its action: “I think the weak- 
ness of the Church as an institution mainly due in our day to 
its neglect to claim the world as its charge, and to assume its 
superintendence.” Our limits do not permit us to copy the 
magnificent passage in which he sustains this position, and 
justifies his repudiation of the “touch-not, taste-not, handle- 
not principle.” To any man whois afraid that the Church will 
ever sully its robes, as if those robes could be sullied, — that 
it can work with prodigals so prodigal, or with publicans so 
mean, as to cease to be the living manifestation of Jesus 
Christ, — we commend this passage; and we ask especially 
that ministers of the Gospel will take to heart this declaration 
with which it closes : — 


“T am a servant not merely of religion, but of the Church, and hope 
to live and die in this service; but if there is to be a great gulf fixed 
between the Church and the world, as between heaven and hell, min- 
ister of Christ as I am, I would sooner take my place and part with 
the world than with the Church; with common humanity, than any 
elect portion of it; with confessed sinners, than self-assumed saints ; — 
for I believe that Christ, who is the light of the world, and not of the 
Church alone, is more permanently a resident with the common heart 
and fortunes and feelings of mankind at large, than of any fraction of 
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humanity, however select, or self-appropriative of his name and pat- 
ronage.” 


The argument which centres around this grand principle 
will not be easily overthrown. Its author will be ridiculed 
and caricatured. Supposed consequences of his doctrine will 
be portrayed with horror. ‘Those who do not read his essay 
will be persuaded that he is a very bad man, loving pleasure 
more than he loves God, and those who criticise it will pick 
at details, and find fault with illustrations. But it will prove 
easier to do any of these things, than to wrench apart the 
well-knit members of his careful argument. This argument 
may be briefly stated thus: 1. He maintains “that amuse- 
ment is not only a privilege, but a duty, indispensable to © 
health of body and mind, and essential even to the best 
development of religion itself.’ 2. He supposes that every 
one will acknowledge that, “if the theatre were compatible 
with Christian sobriety, it would be the most complete and. 
interesting of all amusements.” So far, as he says, he is in 
smooth water; but here the breakers begin to threaten him, 
for here he meets the allegation, that “ practically the drama 
has been a corrupt and corrupting kind of literature.” ‘This 
allegation he states manfully, and in detail. He acknowl- 
edges that it has many painful elements of truth. But he 
believes that it leaves out of view the uses of the theatre, and 
considers only its abuses. And thus he advances to his third 
point, viz.: —3. That avowed moralists and Christian guides 
have been wrong in their dealings with the drama. The 
Church has drawn a visible line between the Church and the 
world. It has abandoned social life and public amusement, 
and what is most universally attractive and dangerous, to the 
unaided charge of the world. It has intrenched itself in a 
monotonous, unlovely, and selfish seclusion of its own. To 
this seclusion he ascribes its loss of power. Eagerly renoun- 
cing this seclusion, on the great principle which we have 
already alluded to, as the centre of his whole argument, he 
proceeds last to show what the power of the religious com- 
munity is for relieving the drama from the four classes of 
evils which environ it, namely, its worldliness, its association 
with intemperance and licentiousness, the immorality of 
plays, and the unworthy character of actors. — 
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Now people may, or may not, hold to their preconceived 
opinions as to the drama, after reading this discourse. But this 
is certain, — they will not believe that it is written in an irre- 
ligious spirit, or by an irreligious man. Whatever their par- 
ticular “religious newspaper” may have told them, they will 
no longer believe that this is the poor outburst of a man who 
wants to sink religion in the cultivation of taste, or who 
dreads the sacrifices which come in, of necessity, into all 
religious life. “They will see that here are the careful conclu- 
sions of a faithful man, eager for the religious welfare of a 
great metropolis, and unable, even for Zion’s sake, to hold 
his peace as to one of the most important of the schools of 
that metropolis. As we have said, also, it will prove easier 
to imagine dangerous results of this argument, than to point 
out its errors, guarded as it is, and carefully arranged. 

In Mr. Hale’s Discourse, which has been delivered, it seems, 
at various times within the last eighteen months, before one 
and another body of people, curious enough as to this sub- 
ject to ask for it, he claims, almost without argument, the 
necessity for the poor and ignorant of public entertainments. 
He rests the necessity of some further development of such 
entertainments in New England on these five positions : — 


“ First. The strange question of the health of our over-worked 
people demands for its solution a reply to the question how they shall 
be entertained. 

“ Second. All this complicated labor question, the discussion of ten- 
hour systems, of the work of women, of the work of children, asks 
what men, women, and children are to do with the hours of rest. 

*“ Third. Our whole temperance question brings up the same ques- 
tion as a part of it. Will you shut up from the day-laborer the com- 
fortable saloon, where is light, warmth, and such society, at least, as he 


_ likes; and send him to his cold, dark, perhaps lonely home, without 


any provision for these long evenings? What would one of these 
evenings be to you, if you did not know how to read, and had no one 
to talk to? 

“ Fourth. The question of the courage of a people, shut up in 
towns, and unused to meet danger,—the question whether you and 
your children shall grow up cowards or no,— is only to be solved by a 
right understanding of athletic amusements. 

“ Fifth. And comprehending all these: Every question of religion 
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demands an answer, which shall show whether the Puritans were right 
in thinking God insulted when his children are amused. Till we decide 
that, we do not know how to convert the world.” 


Passing from these positions, he proceeds to an argument 
to show that the well-wishers of a community ought to inter- 
est themselves positively in introducing innocent entertain- 
ment as the only means of driving out cruel, degrading, or 
other dangerous amusement. Most of the address is given 
to specific illustrations of methods in which this may be 
attempted. He has very little to say about the drama, in 
especial, supposing it will take its place, for good or for evil, 
with other entertainments, just in accordance with the motive 
under which it is arranged and performed. 

We do not propose to follow either of these addresses any 
farther into its argument, but rather to take occasion of the 
interest which seems to be now excited in the subject, to 
publish together some suggestions which we have from a 
large number of correspondents, as to various efforts to solve 
the “ Amusement problem.” These have had more or less 
- success; but they all show alike that the necessity for some 
solution is felt in all large towns, where the fast habits of our 
modern life are crowding in. ‘The most of these illustrations, 
because the least familiar to our readers, are from English 
experiments. We shall not leave them, however, without 
reference to that which we consider, on the whole, the most 
complete and well-digested effort in this direction, the provis- 
ion for entertainment attempted by the teachers in the War- 
ren Street Chapel in this city. 

The sudden appearance of the necessity of some farther 
oversight and provision for such entertainments is no mystery. 
“The haste of the age, physically and mentally, is a natural 
consequence of the increased means of intercommunication. 
In attendance upon them are increased competition, increased 
demands, increased and increasing labor, and accelerated 
methods of meeting the demands. The quietude and rest of 
the last generation are gone for ever, and people must take, 
in other forms and in a condition of concentration, if I may 
so express it, the recreation which they need more than ever, 
but can never meet with, as in old times. Like the poor 
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horse that sleeps standing, they must get what they need, 
when and how they can. The people themselves feel this, 
and with the same haste and energy that they are required 
to work with, seek their pleasures; so that the very excite- 
ment which they think compensates in its intensity for the 
brevity of the pleasure itself, is but another mistaken source 
of mischief, increasing the feeling of unrest which they hope 
to cure; and here, I feel, lies the great difficulty of the sub- 
ject.” These are the words of a clergyman of the English 
Church, expressed in a private letter which we are permitted 
to copy. He has- been watching this problem, where it is 
most difficult of solution, in the severe regularity of the 
arrangements of labor of a manufacturing town. His experi- 
ence, as he goes on to describe it, at more length than we are 
at liberty to copy his suggestions, points out the inutility of 
lyceum lectures for resting people, — the doubtfulness of ora- 
torios and scientific music, for the same end,—and the 
extreme difficulty of managing the drama. On the other 
hand, their public park, and such home amusements as. come 
in where a taste for gardening, or some scientific hobby, can 
be cultivated, — the cricket club, the reading-room, and better 
magic lanterns than we are apt to see,— have proved of: use 
within his observation, and suggest hints which he thinks 
might be carried farther. There is not one of these hints, of 
which we could not furnish illustrations from New England 
life. A friend tells us that the weekly meetings, in summer, 
of the Horticultural Society in Worcester, in this State, 
though simple and quite unpretending, show that the interest 
in the culture of flowers is by no means confined to the pro- 
prietors of large and elegant gardens. ‘The taste for flowers 
is said to supply the especial fine art of the place; and, for 
the short season when it can be gratified, to do much’to sup- 
ply the want which such a town, a centre of manufacture, 
feels of course, for the healthy and innocent occupation of 
leisure hours. It would not be so easy, however, to show 
any instances of such advantage derived from New England 
clubs for cricket or similar athletic sports. The college row- 
ing clubs have done a good work for students, — but we have 


no especial fear for them; and the regatta mania does not 
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seem as yet to have swept clerks, machinists, lawyers, and 
other prisoners of civilization into its vortex. Mr. Whipple, 
a distinguished practical man of science here, did something 
a few years ago to uplift the magic lantern into a legitimate 
place as an amuser of the people, but was not seconded 
with so much effect as we could have desired. 

In some localities here, to one of which we have just now 
alluded, we have a public entertainment, which illustrates the 
advantage of public provision for amusement, though it can- 
not be extended to other places. At those centres where, 
from custom or convenience, the political or reform conven- 
tions of a State are held, the supply of public speaking, of 
much wider range and higher tone than the poor drivel of 
local repartee, forms a material part of the training of the 
people. It has always proved impossible, we are told, to sus- 
tain a tolerable theatre in Washington, although there is such 
a crowd of money-spending strangers there, because the 
arenas of the two Houses, and the graver discussions of the 
Supreme Court, really afford better entertainment than does 
tragedy, melodrama, or ballet. "We well remember the mel- 
ancholy drawl with which a young English attaché there 
sighed out complaint of his misery, because “there ith really 
no opera here.” He had probably been banished to this un- 
‘musical Caucasus, for his sins, from some such paradise as 
Villette or Carlsruhe. ‘T'o our own people, who do not know 
what they have lost, first-rate speaking supplies the place. 
The same friend whose observations upon Worcester we have 
been quoting, tells us that as many as fifty conventions, of 
one sect, party, schism, or another, are held there every year. 
These conventions summon the best speakers they can bring 
together. The officers announce always, in their journals, 
that their hall of meeting is densely filled, and that the intel- 
ligence of the State is very fully represented there. What 
they do not know is, that the same audience is-present on 
one occasion as on another. Be the delegates from a dis- 
tance many or few, the hall is filled, if only the reputation of 
the speakers be tolerable. The most conservative of Demo- 
crats addresses the same good-natured hearers who, last week, 
heard the most radical of Come-outers. If he speaks as well, 
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he will stand good chance to be as loudly applauded. We 


are disposed to believe that this provision for general enter- 
tainment has a very happy result, in the high standard of 
judgment as to oratory and argument which it creates, and in 
the catholic willingness to hear all sides which springs from 
it. On the other hand, it may be suspected of fostering, as it 
did in Athens, the passion to hear something new. We al- 
lude to it only because a view of American entertainments is 
incomplete without it. It is peculiar to such institutions as 
ours. It is very curious to an American to observe how few 
Englishmen have ever heard Lord John Russell, or Lord 
Palmerston, or other of their own orators; while, here, almost 
everybody who is grown to manhood has heard, at some time, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Everett, and Mr. Phillips. As a resource, 
however, for entertaining the vacant hours of an over-worked 
people, convention-going can only be counted upon by those 
towns which happen to be at a centre of railroad communi- 
cation. 

Passing from this peculiarly national recreation, which, we 
must confess, does not deserve the suspicion of unduly ex- 
citing the intellect, Music seems to deserve the first place 
among our ready means for resting our tired people, and 
checking, as for so many Sauls, their rapid descent into in- 
sanity. Here we do not share the impression which we have 
quoted above, that scientific music falls under a ban, as add- 
ing to the fatigue which it ought to soothe. We might 
doubt the resting effect of some operatic music; but, in gen- 
eral, we believe music comes in as a very exact complement- 
ary color among almost any set of human contrasts. Some 
one of the triad-mongers says that no life is well adjusted 
which occupies itself with only two things, — that all life 
needs a third occupation. Thus, in detail, no man can sat- 
isfy himself with working and eating: he needs some third 
hour-spender. No woman can satisfy herself, in any day, 
with sewing and housekeeping; no student, with reading 
and writing; no artist, with sketching and composing. Every 
one needs at least one middle-distance to unite his background 
and foreground. This doctrine is not fanciful. The only 
question is, whether each day do not require more than three 
leading occupations. Now, the peculiarity of music is, that, 
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whatever be the other two constants in life, grave or gay 
music will come in between them as a soothing complement 
to both of them. We have only to make a few exceptions 
for persons of rare and exceptional constitutions. On this 
account, there is especial value in our recent custom, running 
through the larger towns, of stationing a military band on the 
common, to play one evening in the week for a few of the 
summer months. Extend the custom so as to offer the music 
at the public expense the year through, and three or four even- 
ings in the week instead of one, and we come round to Mr. 
Hale’s dream of a public, driving out bad entertainment by 
providing good. As encouragement in this direction, we 
must quote Dr. Bellows’s statement, that a good orchestra at 
the theatre visibly diminishes the patronage given to its bar. 
And from our correspondents in England we have some grati- 
fying testimonies of the value of “cheap music” there. One 
of our friends writes : — 


“Our chief progress in this reform is by cultivating the musical taste 
of the people, and in this direction the result is most encouraging. This 
movement dates back properly, perhaps, to the Birmingham Musical 
Festivals, twenty years or more since ; for the example of Birmingham 
has been quite generally followed, and in all parts of the Kingdom an- 
nual musical festivals are now held, at which first-class performers pro- 
vide music of the highest order to crowded assemblies. The musical 
taste and faculty of the nation has been so quickened by these stimu- 
lants, that now Philharmonic Societies are formed in hundreds of 
places ; and, in all the chief cities and towns, series of concerts are 
given every season, at rates which bring this pleasure quite within 
range of the middle classes, from whose influence again the love and 
habit of musical enjoyment descends to the people; so that the British 
nation promises to become, in another generation or two, universally 
musical. So far, so good; and very good it is. But to come more 
nearly to what you are intent upon, — really popular amusements, — 
let me go on to say, that the movement in this lowest social level was 
much aided, some three or four years since, by a German, named 
Mainzer, who travelled through the kingdom, giving popular concerts, 
and forming, at the lowest rates, monster singing-schools, which were 
attended by men, women, and children of the working classes. He 
taught singing also in the common schools, and generally awakened the 
desire, while showing the method, of making music a part of popular 
education. ‘Thus the people have practically entered on the course of 
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musical training; and there is good reason to hope that this excellent 
beginning will be followed out, until instruction in singing, blended per- 
haps, in time, with instrumental performance, shall become an indis- 
pensable part of education.” 

Side by side with this general musical training have grown 
up the “cheap concerts” in the large English towns. For 
an admission fee of twopence or threepence, large halls are 
thrown open for the performance of fine organ music, orches- 
tral music, or light vocal entertainment. On the immense 
scale on which these are carried out in Liverpool, they are 
only possible in the larger towns, and under the management 
of a committee responsible for any failure of popularity and 
of funds. But such arrangements, convenient enough where 
the circumstances permit, do not appear to be, in any sort, 
essential. In some of the best-conducted English manufac- 
turing establishments, there are schools attached, to supply 
wants both of adults and children, such.as we do not feel so 
much here. One of the writers whose essays we have named 
above, suggests that all school-rooms should be lent in the 
evening to singing classes, with permission to hold soirées 
and pay themselves by tickets at the door. . There is thus 
secured what is a very important feature in such arrange- 
ments, — that people provide for themselves instead of being 
provided for. We are tempted to copy a part of the pro- 
gramme of such a “soirée” as this, as carried out at the 
Abbey Street School, connected with the world-renowned 
brewery of the Buxtons. 


“ABBEY STREET SINGING CLASSES, 
ABBEY STREET SCHOOL, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD. 





PROGRAMME 


The Fifth Concert of Vocal Music, 


TO BE GIVEN BY THESE CLASSES, IN THE LARGE ROOM OF THE ABOVE SCHOOL, 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1856, AT HALF PAST SEVEN 0O’CLOCK. 


Conductor, = = = = «= J. E. ROFF. 


PART I. 


Chorus. . . . ‘A Christmas Madrigal.’ . . . . . «. Ions. 
Chorus. . . . ‘Here in cool grot.’. . . . . . . . Mornington. 
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Round. . . . ‘Come, and sing amerry song... . . 

Trio and Chorus. ‘ Lo! the bugle’s waking call” . . . . Bishop. 
Mr. Simmonps, Mr. Foster, and Mr. Metuor. 

Chorus. . . . ‘Cold the blasts may blow.’ . . . . . Mason. 

Quartette. . . *TheCastleof Schoenberg.” . . . . Bishop. 

Miss J. Messer, Miss S. Base, Mr. J. Foster, and Mr. Gruueape. 

Glee... .°. . ‘Winds gently whisper.’ . . - . « Whattaker. 
Mr. Payne, Mr. J. Foster, and Mr. ‘Gaieus, 

Chorus. . . . ‘Arise, arise!’ ; awl -§ 

Duet. . . . . ‘Ladies, fly from love’s ameath tale.’ . . Balfe. 

Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Rorr. 
Chorus. . . . ‘A long pull and a strong pull.’ (Amvrican.) 
Glee. . . . . ‘Come, Fairies, trip it o’er the grass.’ . . J. Parry. 


Miss Bacc, Master J. Foster, and Mr. AiInswortu. 
Chorus. . . . ‘Godspeed the Right” * * * * * 


“The ADVANCED CLASS meets on Wepnespay Evenines at Hight 
o’Clock, and will commence a Course of Instruction and Practice next 
Wednesday Evening, December 31, 1856, in one of the Class Rooms. Terms, 
1s. 6d. per Quarter. Music Provinep. 

“The ELEMENTARY CLASS meets on Tuurspay Evenines at Half- 
past Seven o’Clock, and will commence a Course next Thursday, January 1, 
1857, in the Large Room. Terms, Is. per Quarter. ”’ 


With regard to the Drama, we find less unanimity of 
expression amgng our correspondents and authorities. On 
one side there is the expression of decided hope. The refer- 
ences to German experience are certainly encouraging. We 
believe we may say that the drama has never met with the 
same degree of severe reprobation among serious people in 
Germany, as it certainly deserved in England, when the 
Puritans pronounced against it, and as the French drama, in 
some of its forms, seems to deserve now. The hint given at 
Weimar, by Goethe and Schiller, is suggested as one which 
deserves following out, and which points at the possibility 
of the purification and control of the theatre by people of con- 
science and character. And here we must say to the authori- 
ties of any one of our smaller towns, who are discussing the 
question whether they will or will not license the occasional 
applicants for leave to give theatrical representations, that 
their wiser course will be, to appoint a firm committee of 
supervision, some of whom shall be present at every per- 
formance,— with taste as severe as the authorities may 
choose, — and in that presence to bid the performance go on. 
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There will be no danger then that disgraceful dancing, loose 
innuendo, or disgusting singing will be flung in to make a part 
of the entertainment. The audience in that town need never 
be led to expect such divertissement. But the authorities 
who choose the other course, of beginning with a refusal to 
license at all, will find, unless their experience is happier than 
any other New England town has seen, that, after a series of 
illicit performances have squeezed themselves in, under every 
possible disguise, they will be obliged to yield the permission 
which they at first refused, and that their theatre will start 
with an audience trained to the lowest laxities of the itinerant 
stage. We have a good deal of hope as to what may be 
done where the whole matter of a theatre is new, and may be 
watched from the very beginning. 

Where it is an old story, it is not so easy. There is no 
doubt, however, that the theatre has been in general steadily 
purifying itself, since the grossness of two centuries ago. 
We say “in general”; there are local, we hope temporary 
exceptions. It is a little curious, that, just at the moment 
when one of our leading moralists is trying to get a fair hear- 
ing for the New York stage, the New York stage should it- 
self be running into an experiment of some of these excep- 
tions ;— trying American comedy which disgusts Americans, 
and translating the grossest Parisian melodrama without the 
dainty veil of the elegance of Paris. We know nothing of 
the contemporary drama of London, but by its printed results. 
We are bound to say that, as these reach us, they are not 
hopeful. The religious disposition of London succeeded in 
substituting the name of Nino for Nabuco, in Verdi’s opera, 
lest an Old Testament hero should appear upon the stage. 
But with this triumph it seems to have rested. It is at this 
point that Dr. Bellows reminds us that we have no right to 
expect any advance in purity from the drama, while men of 
religion carefully keep aloof from it ;— and that here are only 
so many indications that it is the business of Christianity to 
make it more pure. 7 

Beginning at the other end, we are pleased to find little 
indications, which point perhaps to quite a different class of 
dramatic entertainments, —a class, however, which certainly 
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promises more for the real amusement of over-worked people. 
The German Turnvereins of our large towns supply the want 
of a German theatre, by their amateur performances of the 
clever little comedies of the German stage; more apt, we 
believe, to be free from a shade of suspicion than French 
vaudeville or English farce. ‘The same taste is showing 
itself through our country towns, and in all private circles in 
our cities. In the exhibitions of schools, even in the anni- 
versaries of Sunday schools,—in the occasional rhetorical 
performances of Christian associations and of library socie- 
ties, there creep in bits of dramatic representation; some- 
times aspiring as high as the performance of a whole piece. 
Mr. Hale alludes to the performance of “Still Waters Run 
Deep,” or a long abridgment of it, in the vestry of an Ortho- 
dox church, by one of the societies of its young men. All 
these indications seem to us gratifying, as evidences that, 
even if the stage has not purified itself so far as to receive 
upon its boards those best qualified to maintain its character 
for innocent relaxation, the peculiar gift for imitation and 
representation with which some people are born is still not 
to be lost from our resources for making the world a cheerful 
world. The English experience runs parallel with our own 
here. At the brewery school, of whose concerts we have 
spoken, they have found it answered well to have soirées for 
their men, with their wives and children, giving them tea, 
music, recitations of poetry, pathetic and amusing, and acting 
a passage out of Shakespeare, Dickens, or some light farce. 
These performances are sustained by amateurs, from among 
the subscribers to the reading-room. 

Of a considerable number of English institutions, of which 
we have the annual reports and prospectuses, that which 
seems least afraid to own that it has established a theatre, on 
this footing, is the New Swindon Mechanics’ Institution, an 
association instituted for “disseminating useful knowledge 
and encouraging rational amusement amongst all classes of 
people employed by the Great Western Railway Company.” 
This association consists of six hundred and fifty persons, 
mostly connected insome way withthatcompany. These pay 
at various rates of subscription, according to their wages,— 
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from sixpence a month each up to one shilling. Those who 

are not employed on the Great Western pay, if gentlemen, 

15s. per annum; if ladies, 10s. This association maintains 

“the G. W. R. R. Brass Band,” a quadrille band, a drum 

and fife band, a bell band; choral, dancing, and drawing 

classes, for which three there are additional assessments; 

and an amateur theatrical club. It has a library of 2650 vol- i 

umes, and a well-supported reading-room. All this pro- 

} gramme looks, at first, as if this were something on a much 

grander scale than our Lyceums and Young Men’s Associa- 

tions. But the report of a year’s performance shows, that, 

with the single exception of the theatre, it amounts to much 

the same thing. ‘There are a railway excursion, ten lectures, 

some of them illustrated, two musical performances, and four 

performances by members of the theatrical club. The theatre 

is relied upon as so permanent a source of revenue, that they 

lay out quite considerable sums for scenery, and other appa- 

ratus. 

| How all this works with the men who act is, of course, a 

» question. It remains to be seen, whether the young men in 
our Young Men’s Associations, whether the stokers in the 
New Swindon Association, whether the Germans in the 
Turn- Verein, have their heads turned by the applause which 
they receive, and whether these minimums of minor theatres, 
starting with every advantage of conscientious management, 
will collect around themselves the drinking-shops and other ) 
ruin which surround the more legitimate drama. We do | 
not dare speak with confidence, but we do feel that it is on 

this side that there is most reason for hope, in New England, 

“for the renovation of the drama. There is no question that a 
large share of dramatic taste, of dramatic talent, and of subtile 
humor, exists as an element of the national character of our 
people. We are giving them all that sort of public education 
which makes boys and girls perfectly fearless before an audi- 
ence. We may wish that they all had the shrinking modesty 4 
of children educated in profound retirement. But our whole 
system, which we have no thought of abandoning, tends to 
make that shyness impossible. At the same time, we all 
have a passion for trying everythfng for ourselves. We shall 
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not be surprised, if these deeply seated elements of character 
unite in fostering the fancy, now so generally observed, for 
entering into simple theatrical entertainments. And if this 
fancy can be kept under that control which has thus far regu- 
lated our schools, our lectures, and our public libraries, we see 
no reason why the theatre itself should not eventually feel 
the advantage of it. If this prove so, it will be floated off 
the mud-banks, where it is now resting, by two rival waves. 
It.wiil receive an audience unwilling to countenance impu- 
rity, and a staff of performers unwilling to present it. We 
may say, in passing, that we believe this fancy for dramatic 
exhibition has received decided encouragement from the high 
tone of Mrs. Mowatt’s books of her theatrical experiences. 

We must speak more briefly of the facilities. for public 
entertainment offered by exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ture. The high character of our best exhibitions, provided, as 
all our good public entertainments are, for people who could 
do very well without them, blinds us, perhaps, to the utter 
ignorance, with regard to fine art, in which we keep the larger 
part of our population. The wretched failures of the fine-art 
side of our “ Mechanics’ Exhibitions” exhibit more fairly the 
average ability and resource in such matters. The English 
call themselves behind the Continental nations in their educa- 
tion of their people for fine art. But their National School 
of Design seems to be working out of the blunders of its 
beginning. The Sydenham Palace shows a great advance, 
and the Manchester Exhibition, just now opened, is an 
immense gift to alt England. The British Museum is open, 
three days in the week, to everybody; the National Gallery, 
four. Mr. Sheepshanks has just offered to the nation his rich 
collection of paintings, to be open to the public for ever. We 
commend to the Art Committee of our Atheneum the exam- 
ple of the Liverpool Art-Union, which, during the last weeks 
of its exhibition, opens its collection for threepence entrance 
fee. We must not say this, without our thanks to the Art 
Club for the free gallery which they have already established 
in Boston. Everything is fragmentary in this speculation. 
It is a great deal better that it should be so. Let the 
demand, whatever it be, crate the supply. 
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We have spoken already of the success of the Warren 
Street Chapel, in this city, in gradually making provision for 
the entertainment of the young people of whose religious edu- 
cation it has charge. Perhaps no other institution may ever 
have occasion to do exactly the same things; yet we cannot 
conceive of a Christian church which ought not to enter, with 
the same spirit, into the care of the neglected people in its 
neighborhood. ‘The working force of this Chapel is embodied 
in the minister and some forty teachers. What they under- 
take to do is to provide for the religious training of those 
children in its neighborhood whose parents do not regularly 
attend religious worship. For these children, in number 
between five and six hundred, they provide Sunday schools, 
regular Sunday services, and libraries. Some of the children 
of the teachers and other officers are included in this congre- 
gation, which, in this and other ways, escapes the peculiari- 
ties and dangers of a mere charity congregation. Now, as 
all these children go to public schools on week-days, it would 
seem, at first sight, as if their teachers would have no other 
influence over them than the intermittent influence of one 
day in seven. But they have not been satisfied with this, 
and in various ways have extended it. There is a pretty 
little green-house connected with the Chapel, and one of the 
rewards is permission to assist in the care of it. The libra- 
ries are open on week-days, and the children come there to 
exchange their books. The class for singing meets on Satur- 
day afternoons, with a competent teacher. Thus far, we do 
not pass what is customary in such institutions. Why 
should we surprise any one when we add, that the same class 
meets for dancing on Wednesday afternoons? The various 
rooms in the Chapel, where these gatherings take place, and 
the other schools meet, of older persons, and of children who 
do not attend the Sunday service, are all prettily ornamented 
with good prints. These are not colored lithographs of the 
city of Jerusalem or the topography of Judea, but such pic- 
tures as a connoisseur might be willing to hang in his parlor. 
“ We will not have a poor picture here,” is the rule. Why 
should we surprise any one, when we add to what we have 
said, that in these pretty parlors the children and teachers 
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meet, not only to give and receive books, but for an hour 
or two’s dancing and other recreation? The intercourse 
thus simply set on foot is easily expanded into excursions 
into the country,—the May-day dance in the Music Hall, 
—the Christmas-trees of every winter,—the Floral Proces- 
sion on the Fourth of July. And so close is it, and so well 
do they understand their children, that, as these grow up, 
there is no difficulty in saying what tastes or faculties of 
peculiar delicacy there are which can be educated. The con- 
sequence is, that no church in Boston has more efficient art- 
ists in its choir than those who have been trained in this 
Chapel; and that, when these young people grow up, they 
are themselves the persons who come into the ranks of teach- 
ers who are to carry such simple machinery along. 

This is the whole story of the Sunday school which 
teaches its children to dance, and invites them to dancing- 
parties. If dancing were itself wrong, it would be wicked in 
the last degree, of course, to encourage it. If it is only dan- 
-gerous in its accessories, however, and you are willing to 
watch your pupil till manhood or womanhood comes, to see 
that he is not led into temptation by the accomplishment you 
have taught him, we are sure that you seize a very fine 
method of influence by associating this culture with his relig- 
ious teachers and his religious associations. If at the same 
time you can cultivate his love of flowers, of music, and of 
other fine arts, you are doing for the pupil you take to your 
Sunday school precisely what every careful parent does for 
his own child. 

With this simple illustration of a simple practical success, 
we leave this subject for the present. This Warren Street 
Chapel has finished twenty years of its ministry among 
exposed children, who have furnished of late years an aver- 
age of some five hundred to its regular discipline. Of the 
thousands — nearly ten thousand—for whom it is thus re- 
sponsible, it is said that not one of those really connected 
with it has fairly fallen under the great temptations which 
surround the young and the poor in the crowded walks of a 
great city. This is a great thing to say. As from the begin- 
ning its discipline has been joyous and cheerful, it certainly 
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gives an instance worth study to those who would make the 
religious training of the world joyous rather than severe. 

We believe that it is not in such detached instances only 
that that lesson is to be learned. And we do not learn it 
only in the single texts which bid us rejoice evermore, or 
show us that Jesus exfended his sympathy to the wedding 
festivities, or to playful children. We believe that the whole 
spirit of his religion, and of all true life, demands that we re- 
gard life as consecrated by the presence of a Father who is 
not willing that any should suffer without cause, and expects 
us to order life so that young and old may join in the exuber- 
ant rejoicing of all nature in his praise. 
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Art. V.—THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT IN THE 
DRED SCOTT CASE. 


— 


A Report of the Decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the Opinions of the Judges thereof, in the Case of Drep Scott 
versus JOHN F. A. Sanprorp, December Term, 1856. By Brnsa- 
min C. Howarp, Counsellor at Law and Reporter of the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1857. pp. 394-633. 


Tuis is a pamphlet of nearly two hundred and fifty pages. 
It would be a book, except that it begins in the middle, and 
does not end; its first page being that which will eventually 
be page 393 of the seventeenth volume of Howard’s Reports, 
and its last page not concluding that volume. It begins in 
the middle and does not end, also, in a much more serious 
sense. It is the authoritative explanation of the “decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and the opinions of 
the judges thereof,’ upon a case — in itself as unimportant as 
any case of individual freedom can ever be — about which 
these grouped “opinions of the judges” are marshalled forth, 
to take their places in a great and absorbing national and 
social conflict, heretofore confined, at least nominally, to politi- 


cal arenas. The subject-matter in dispute has been long dis- 
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cussed by more popular voices, and perhaps by abler heads 
and pens; but it is now the Supreme Court of the United 
States that speaks, not, indeed, in clear and distinct utterance, 
but by the authority and dignity of its vast office, to astonish 
and overwhelm even by muttered thunder. This is the au- 
thentic record of the manner in which the suit of a man held 
as a slave, but claiming his freedom, has been treated by the 
highest tribunal of our land, with the opinion of each member 
of that tribunal upon that suit and that treatment. It isa 
very important record, but it begins with the middle of a 
momentous difference of opinion, and leads us but a few 
steps toward the end. 

This, then, is a volume which comes properly under the criti- 
cal purview of every “Christian Examiner”; although, in ordi- 
nary cases, and for ordinary purposes, it may seem useless for 
anybody to discuss the actual decisions of the highest tribunal 
of hiscountry. Wemay contemplate them with grief, or exult 
over them in triumph, as they mould our private interests, or 
tend to establish or dash down our theories of the public good. 
But, praised or opposed, they “ remain decided,” and, except as 
lights and buoys which have taken the place of rocks and shoals, 
we have no more to dowith them. There is, however, now 
and then, a case when the most listless of law-makers — and 
we, the people, are the law-makers — are compelled to arouse 
ourselves and say, “ Ifthis is the law, it is time for us to see 
what is to be done about it”; and upon the report of the 
decision of such a case, even when it is not quite “one of 
those elementary, occasions of the world’s affairs when the 
people rise and act for themselves,” it behooves every think- 
ing man to discover for himself the purport of that decision, 
and the results to which it leads, — to look the evil in the face, 
if those results are evil, and seek the remedy for that-evil, if 
remedy there is, and the consolation for it if there is no rem- 
edy. That this is one of those cases is shown, in part, by the 
somewhat exceptional character of the volume before us. 
Each of the judges of the Supreme Court has given a written 
opinion —all but two of them, a very extended one —on 
a case which was, nominally, only a private action of tres- 
pass; and the interest of the country in the matter is such, 
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that the official report is given to the public long before the 
time in which, by custom, it would have reached the profes- 
sion. The form, therefore, in which it comes to us, shows 
that this document is of such a legal, historical, and political 
character, that it demands some examination at our hands. 

We may enter upon this examination without any attempt 
to sustain or to controvert, by a separate theory or argument 
of our own, either the judgment of the court or that of the 
dissenting judges. It will be, we believe, a serviceable task, if 
we can to some extent divest the decision itself from the fog 
that lies about it, and disentangle from among the different 
opinions such threads of argument, fact, and position as are 
requisite to lead us to the knowledge where the law stands, 
where the judges stand, and where we stand. Important as 
this case is, and deep as is the public interest in it, the report 
has probably met with a thorough perusal from even but a 
small portion of those among whom it will-at some time be 
a professional study. The public takes such things very 
much in the general, and with a vague appreciation of details. 
The all-absorbing “telegraphic despatch ” — truly “ deéspatch- 
ing” a revolution in a mouthful, and disposing, with an equal 
beat of its foot, of the hovels of the poor and the palaces of 
kings — spoils men’s taste for examining the incidents of a 
story of which they already know the dénouement. You will 
probably obtain from any neighbor in the cars or in an omni- 
bus, with regard to this very case, an assent to one, or perhaps 
both, of these very different propositions: “ Very little de- 
cided”; “ Very important decision.” We think this habit to 
be a negligent and dangerous one ; and, having attempted to 
avoid it ourselves in this instance, we propose to try to show, 
so far as brief space may admit, what was decided, why it 
was decided, and what we ought to think and do about it, 
although we cannot undertake to divide our elucidation under 
these specific heads. 

The controversy in the middle of which, as we have said, 
this book of opinions begins, is based upon a great and gen- 
eral difference of statement of fact about negroes, which may 
be said, at last, to almost entirely divide and separate the 
judgments, opinions, modes of thought, and even sentiments, 
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of statesmen of the Southern half of our country from those 
of statesmen at the North. The Southern theory, — of which 
Mr. Calhoun, if not the father, may fairly be considered the 
family representative, — of which, in this Dred Scott case, 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney is the authoritative exponent, Mr. 
Justice Nelson (albeit of New York) the most ultra defender, 
and Mr. Justice Daniel the most rampant “ philosopher and 
friend,” — the Southern theory is, that the blacks are a subject 
race. ‘The Northern theory is, that they are a race of men 
with rights equal to the whites, of whom some individuals are 
subject. The Southern statesman and lawyer, under the 
pressure of much agitation and discussion of this subject, 
has become accustomed to look upon negroes only as prop- 
erty, although compelled to acknowledge some exceptions. 
The Northerner can only look upon them as men, and finds it 
hard to settle with his conscience for even those constitutional 
provisions which allow other people to take the other view. 
This fundamental difference as to the nature of the very 
subject-matter — one party talking about “things,” and an- 
other about “souls,” in the same breath — would be enough 
to confuse the coolest argument between the most uninter- 
ested and indifferent moral philosophers. Brought into the 
discussions of politics, it makes worse than confusion, — it 
makes conflict; and brought into the courts of law, it pro- 
duces a jargon of “unreason,” which can evolve no harmony, 
and results in the decision of questions of abstract right by 
mere sectional majorities. The degree of influence which 
these two different points of view of the same subject-matter 
have upon the minds of cultivated men, learned in the same 
learning, with the same high aims, and using the same forms 
of logic, can hardly be conceived without reading, in extenso, 
their respective expositions of the same apparently clear sen- 
tences. Words which in a violent antislavery meeting, even 
an Abolition society, at the North, would be quoted from a 
letter of Mr. Madison, or from the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, to show what “ the fathers ” thought of the abstract and 
practical equality of man with man, are gravely cited on the 
bench of the Supreme Court, to show that those same fathers 
must have entirely disregarded, or “ ignored,” as the phrase is, 
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the negro race in their plans of government. One judge 
quotes from the Militia Act of 1792 the phrase which en-- 
rolled “every free, able-bodied, white, male citizen,” for the 
purpose of showing that it must have been understood that 
there were free, able-bodied, black male citizens; while an- 
other cites the same phraseology only to say that “the African 
$406. 6s. is repudiated and rejected from the duties and obli- 
gations of citizenship in marked language.” 

The Chief Justice himself quotes the noble language of the 
Declaration of Independence, — “‘ We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; 
that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
— and proceeds to give this interpretation of them : — 


“The general words above quoted would seem to embrace the whole 
human family, and, if they were used in a similar instrument at this 
day, would be so understood. But it is too clear for dispute, that the 
enslaved African race were not intended to be included, and formed no 
part of the people who framed and adopted this Declaration ; for if the 
language, as understood in that day, would embrace them, the conduct 
of the distinguished men who framed the Declaration of Independence 
would have been utterly and flagrantly inconsistent with the principles 
they asserted ; and instead of the sympathy of mankind, to which they 
so confidently appealed, they would have deserved and received uni- 
versal rebuke and reprobation. 

“Yet the men who framed this Declaration were great men, — high 
in literary acquirements, high in their sense of honor, and incapable of 
asserting principles inconsistent with those on which they were acting. 
They perfectly understood the meaning of the language they used, and 
how it would be understood by others; and they knew that it would 
not, in any part of the civilized world, be supposed to embrace the 
negro race, which, by common consent, had been excluded from civil- 
ized governments and the family of nations, and doomed to slavery. 
They spoke and acted according to the then established doctrines and 
principles, and in the ordinary language, of the day, and no one mis- 
understood them. The unhappy black race were separated from the 
white by indelible marks, and laws long before established, and were 
never thought of or spoken of except as property, and when the claims of 
the owner or the profits of the trader were supposed to need protection.” 
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How these “ general words” were understood at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the adoption of the 
Constitution, is much better to be learned from the fact, that, 
in some of the States, some of the “enslaved African race” 
were considered as citizens and allowed to vote, than from 
this exegetical reasoning. Without entering into the argu- 
ment, in this place, (for we only quote this passage to show 
the animus of the reasoning,) we will give as a set-off an opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, describing the 
status of blacks in that State at the time of the ratification of 
the Articles of the Confederation, and the law regarding them, 
in terms which would probably apply equally well to several 
of the other States at that time. Judge Easton, in delivering 


the opinion of the court in the case of the State v. Manuel 
(4 Dev. and Bat. 20), says: — 


“ According to the laws of this State, all human beings within it who 
are not slaves fall within one of two classes. Whatever distinctions 
may have existed in the Roman laws between citizens and free inhab- 
itants, they are unknown to our institutions. Before our Revolution, all 
free persons, born within the dominions of the king of Great Britain, 
whatever their color or complexion, were native-born British subjects, 
— those born out of his allegiance were aliens. Slavery did not exist 
in England, but it did in the British colonies. Slaves were not, in 
legal parlance, persons, but property. The moment the incapacity, 
the disqualification, of slavery was removed, they became persons, 
and were then either British subjects, or not British subjects, according 
as they were or were not born within the allegiance of the British king. 
Upon the Revolution, no other change took place in the laws of North 
Carolina than was consequent on the transition from a colony, depend- 
ent on an European king, to a free and sovereign State. Slaves 
remained slaves. British subjects in North Carolina became North 
Carolina freemen. Foreigners, until made members of the State, 
remained aliens. Slaves, manumitted here, became freemen, and 
therefore, if born within North Carolina, are citizens of North Carolina, 
and all free persons born within the State are born citizens of the 
State. The Constitution extended the elective franchise to every free- 
man who had arrived at the age of twenty-one, and paid a public tax; 
and it is a matter of universal notoriety, that, under it, free persons, with- 
out regard to color, claimed and exercised the franchise, until it was taken 
from free men of color a few years since by our amended Constitution.” 
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Before passing to the immediate consideration of the case 
itself, we must cite one more instance of this effect of “point 
of view.” Every one will recollect that striking dictum by 
which a former chief justice of this very court is said to have 
rebuked an ambitious young lawyer, who, in laying a wide 
foundation for his case, was wearying the court with inter- 
minable lists of authorities for the most commonplace axi- 
oms. “Sir,” interrupted his Honor, “there are some things 
that the Supreme Court of the United States is supposed to 
know.” The following will show with what amplification 
Mr. Justice Daniel can state that admitted fact, and what he 


includes among the “some things.” We quote from page 
475 of the Report : — 


“In the constructing of pleadings, either in abatement or in bar, 
every fact or position constituting a portion of the public law, or of 
known general history, is necessarily implied. Such fact or position 
need not be specially averred and set forth; it is what the world at 
large and every individual are presumed to know, — nay, are bound to 
know, and be governed by. 

“Tf, on the other hand, there be facts or circumstances by which a 
particular case would be withdrawn or exempted from the influence of 
public law or necessary historical knowledge, such facts and circum- 
stances form an exception to the general principle, and these must be 
specially set forth and established by those who would avail themselves 
of such exception. 

“Now, the following are truths which a knowledge of the history of 
the world, and particularly of that of our own country, compels us to 
know: that the African negro race never have been acknowledged 
as belonging to the family of nations ; that as among them there never 
has been known or recognized by the inhabitants of other countries 
anything partaking of the character of nationality, or civil or political 
polity ; that this race has been by all the nations of Europe regarded as 
subjects of capture or purchase, — as subjects of commerce or traffic; 
and that the introduction of that race into every section of this country 
was not as members of civil or political society, but as slaves, as prop- 
erty in the strictest sense of the term.” 


It is with this habitual sentiment and opinion that the 
black race — not slaves merely, but blacks as such, and their 
descendants — are to be treated as property, and not as men, 
that the questions in this case were approached by the major- 
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ity of the court. Of the opposite point of view,— which, 
while it recognizes the fact that there are black slaves, 
assumes that the natural state of man is to be free, whether 
he is white or black, — we need not give instances, because it 
is familiar to, if not shared in by, most of our readers; but 
we may pass at once to the facts of the case, the decision of 
which from such opposite grounds was so little likely to be 
harmonious. These facts, as agreed to by the parties, in a 
statement upon which the judgment was given in the United 
States Circuit Court in Missouri, are briefly these. Dred Scott 
was in 1834 a slave to Dr. Emerson, a surgeon in the army of 
the United States, who in that year carried him with him to 
the military post at Rock Island, in the State of Illinois. In 
April or May, 1836, Dr. Emerson, still holding Dred Scott 
as a slave, removed thence to Fort Snelling, in the Territory 
of Wisconsin. In the year 1835, Major Taliaferro, of the 
United States army, took his slave Harriet to Fort Snelling, 
and sold and delivered her there as a slave, in 1836, to Dr. 
Emerson. 

In that year Dred Scott and this Harriet were married at 
Fort Snelling, with the consent of Dr. Emerson, who claimed 
to be their master and owner. ‘There are two children of this 
marriage ;— Eliza, about fourteen years old, (this is from the 
statement of April, 1854,) — born upon a steamboat upon the 
Mississippi River, north of the north line of Missouri; and 
Lizzie, about seven years old, born in the State of Missouri, 
at the United States military post, Jefferson Barracks. 

In the year 1838, Dr. Emerson removed Scott and his fam- 
ily to Missouri, where they had ever since resided; and since 
that, and before the commencement of this suit, sold them to 
J. F. A. Sandford, the defendant, as slaves, and he had ever 
since claimed to hold them as such. 

It was agreed that, before the commencement of this suit, 
Dred Scott brought suit for his freedom in the Circuit Court 
of the State of Missouri, and that there was a verdict and 
judgment in his favor; but that, on a writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of that State, that judgment was reversed, 
and the case remanded to the court below, to await the de- 
cision in this case. In May,-1854, the jury in the United 
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States Circuit Court found a verdict for the defendant, under 
the direction of the court, declaring Scott and his family to 
be negro slaves, the lawful property of the defendant. On 
exceptions to the instructions which caused this verdict, the 
case came before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and was argued at the December term, 1855, and re-argued 
and decided at the December term, 1856. 

It will be seen, then, that Scott was taken, by his master, 
first, to a free State; thence to a Territory where, by the laws 
of the United States, “slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the parties 
shall have been duly convicted,” was “for ever prohibited” ; 
he was there married; and soon after returned to Missouri 
with his. family, all as slaves, where they had remained, in 
that condition, until the commencement of these proceedings, 
that is, for the space of some fifteen years. To those accus- 
tomed to the general doctrine, that to breathe the air of a 
free country gives freedom to a slave, the question might 
seem to be easily decided in favor of the freedom of Scott by 
this simple narrative. The effect of the return to Missouri 
would cause, with them, the only doubt. No doubt would 
arise as to the effect of the residence in free territory, coupled 
with the fact of his marriage there. But both branches of the 
question are opened up in the discussions and reported opin- 
ions of the court in this case; and it is not only held that the 
return to Missouri restores to the state of slavery the man 
who, by his sojourn in free territory, had been for a time free, 
but it is maintained by the majority of the court, that “the 
act of Congress which prohibited a citizen from holding and 
owning property of this kind (viz. slaves) in the territory of 
the United States north of the line therein mentioned, is not 
warranted by the Constitution, and is therefore void; and 
that neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his family, were 
made free by being carried into this territory; even if they 
had been carried there by the owner, with the-intention of 
becoming a permanent resident.” 

The technical decision of the case, upon which the judg- 
ment and decree of the court is founded, is, that it appeared 
by the record before it, that the plaintiff was not a citizen of 
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Missouri in the sense in which that word is used in the Con- 
stitution; that therefore the Circuit Court for the Missouri 
district had no jurisdiction in the case, and could of course 
give no judgment; and therefore, further, its judgment for 
the defendant must be reversed, and a mandate issued direct- 
ing that the suit be dismissed. 

In arriving at this conclusion, however, the Chief Justice, 
who was the exponent of the opinion of the court, had dis- 
cussed two questions, both of which, he claimed, were pre- 
sented by the record: — 

1. Had the Circuit Court jurisdiction ? 

2. If it had, is the judgment it has given erroneous, or not? 

Considering both these questions open, —and although he 
had decided the first in the negative because Dred Scott was 
not a citizen,—he proceeded to decide, that, for the same 
reason, the law was as stated by the court below, and to 
maintain that that court judged rightly, although it had had 
no jurisdiction. 

It is necessary to state this double decision briefly, here, in 
order to understand the relations to the decree held by other 
members of the court. Only five of the nine (including the 
Chief Justice) deny the jurisdiction of the court below. Even 
to make up this five we are obliged to count Judge Grier, of 
the Pennsylvania circuit, who concurs both with Judge Nel- 
son, whose “conclusion is that the judgment below be 
affirmed,” and with that of the Chief Justice cited above, that 
it must be “reversed.” But he distinctly states that he con- 
siders “the form of the judgment as of little importance; for 
whether the judgment be affirmed, or dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction, it is justified by the decision of the court, and is 
the same in effect between the parties in the suit.” And yet 
it is necessary to claim the opinion of this indifferent member 
of the court in order to make up the majority which supports 
the decision of the Chief Justice. Including him, five judges 
deny the jurisdiction of the court below, and the four others 
distinctly admit that jurisdiction. Besides Judge Grier, 
among those who support the Chief Justice is Judge Camp- 
bell, of the Alabama circuit, who, while he expresses the 
opinion that the court might either affirm or deny the juris- 
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diction, concurs entirely in the decree. Judges Wayne, of 
the Georgia circuit, and Daniel, of the Virginia circuit, give 
an unqualified assent to it. 

Judge Nelson, of New York, and Judge Catron, of Ten- 
nessee, sustain the jurisdiction of the court below, and affirm 
its decision against the plaintiff’ Judges McLean, of Ohio, 
and Curtis, of Massachusetts, hold that the suit was properly 
brought in the Circuit Court below, but that the judgment 
was wrong; that that judgment should be reversed, and the 
cause remanded for a new trial. 

To reverse the decision of the court below, denying that it 
had jurisdiction, and thus decide that Scott could not sue in 
a United States court for his freedom, is the course of five 
judges. To affirm that decision, and the additional decision 
of the court below, that Scott was a slave, is the course of 
two more. The concurrent opinion of the seven, although dif- 
ferently stated, not only produces the same result, but is based 
upon the same principle; namely, that “ Dred Scott was not a 
citizen of Missouri within the meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States, and not entitled as such to sue in its 
courts.” 

We have been thus particular in attempting to explain the 
different modes in which the members of the court arrived at 
and expressed their opinions, because it is of some importance 
to know what are the points of law settled by the case, and 
what are to be considered as the opinions of individual mem- 
bers, expressed by way of argument and illustration. It will 
be seen that the statement that the Circuit Court (and conse- 
quently the Supreme Court itself) had not jurisdiction, covers 
the whole judgment in the case. Judge McLean, in the 
course of his opinion (p. 549), says: “ Nothing that has 
been said by them [the court] which has not a direct bearing 
upon the jurisdiction of the court, (against which they 
decided,) can be considered as authority. I shall certainly 
not regard it as such. The question of jurisdiction, being 
before the court, was decided by them authoritatively, but 
nothing beyond that question.” 'The decision of the case on 
its merits, then, involving the dictum that we have quoted 
concerning the constitutionality of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
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the act of Congress of March 6, 1820, is not to be consid- 
ered a part of the law of the land, although it may be 
regarded as of almost equal importance, because indicating 
the course that would be taken by the respective judges with 
regard to actions brought in their own circuits, or a new case 
involving similar questions coming by any means before the 
full court. But however we may feel their importance, we 
are oppressed by the inconvenience of any court’s discussing 
such weighty topics, and deciding such serious questions, 
upon an issue so loosely prepared. We can agree with Mr. 
Justice Curtis when he says (p. 590): “A great question of 
constitutional law, deeply affecting the peace and welfare of 
the country, is not, in my opinion, a fit subject to be thus 
reached.” And we may apply to the course of the court the 
language of the Chief Justice himself, used in another con- 
nection, but in this very case (p. 428): “ And certainly an 
error in passing a judgment upon the merits, in favor of 
either party, in a case which it was not authorized to try, and 
over which it had no jurisdiction, is as grave an error as a 
court can commit.” 

We have seen that five judges support the special judg- 
ment of the court so far as to say that Dred Scott was not 
entitled to sue in Missouri; but we are left in doubt, by this 
plan of arguing two questions at the same time, whether 
more than three of them (Judges Taney, Wayne, and Daniel) 
sustain the reasoning of the original plea in abatement, viz. 
that he is not a citizen of the State of Missouri “because he 
is a negro of African descent; his ancestors were of pure 
African blood, and were brought into this country and sold as 
negro slaves.” The sweeping principle to be deduced from 
sustaining this plea would be, that no negro whose ancestors, 
of pure African blood, were brought to this country and sold 
as slaves, could be a citizen of the United States in such 
sense that he could sue in their courts. But we do not find 
that this broad doctrine is actually taken by more than three 
members of the court. All the others seem to admit such a 
possible right in “‘a negro” to sue, as enabled them to judge 
of the merits of this case, and to decide that Dred Scott 
could not sue; but there is no distinct opposition taken to 
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this general averment made by the plea, except by the two 
dissenting judges, Curtis and McLean. 

The discussion of the two involved questions—viz. the 
one whether a negro of African descent can sue at all in the 
United States courts, and the other, whether, even if some 
negroes can sue, Dred Scott was, upon the statement of 
facts, entitled to his freedom — brings out from each of the 
judges elaborate investigations, historical and otherwise ;— 
1st, of the condition and relations of men of color towards 
the body politic, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; and 2d, of the right of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories, the latter embodying a discussion of the his- 
tory and authority of the “ Ordinance of 1787,” and the Mis- 
souri act of 1820. 

In considering both these points, we find the whole reason- 
ing based upon the distinction which we have already pointed 
out. The Southern judges see only a subject race; the North- 
erners point out the acknowledged and notorious existence 
and citizenship of black freemen. ‘The Chief Justice quotes 
statutes of Connecticut, and decisions of Maryland and Mas- 
sachusetts, to show the disabilities under which the black 
race were placed; and Mr. Justice Curtis brings up the proof, 
that at the same time there were actually black citizens vot- 
ing for the Constitution, which, it is urged, was to disfran- 
chise them, and quotes the North Carolina explanation of the 
status of negroes, which we have copied above. Each upon 
his own track rides triumphantly to a satisfactory conclusion 
as to the intentions of the framers of the Constitution and its 
construction by its contemporaries. 


With regard to the first of the two questions above stated, 
the Chief Justice says (and this is the gist of his whole argu- 
ment, as it is its starting-point and its basis) : — 


“Tn the opinion of the court, the legislation and histories of the times, 
and the language used in the Declaration of Independence, show, that 
neither the class of persons who had been imported as slaves, nor their 
descendants, whether they had become free or not, were then acknowl- 
edged as a part of the people, nor intended to be included in the gen- 
eral words of that instrument. 
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“It is difficult, at this day, to realize the state of public opinion in 
relation to that unfortunate race which prevailed in the civilized and 
enlightened portions of the world at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, and when the Constitution of the United States was 
framed and adopted. But the public history of every European nation 
displays it in a manner too plain to be mistaken. 

“They had for more than a century before been regarded as beings 
of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to associate with the white 
race, either in social or political relations; and so far inferior, that 
they had no rights which the white man was bound to respect; and 
that the negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his 
benefit. He was bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary article of 
merchandise and traffic, whenever a profit could be made by it. This 
opinion was at that time fixed and universal in the civilized portion of 
the white race. It was regarded as an axiom in morals, as well as in 
politics, which no one thought of disputing, or supposed to be open to dis- 
pute ; and men in every grade and position in society daily and habitu- 
ally acted upon it in their private pursuits, as well as in matters of pub- 
lic concern, without doubting for a moment the correctness of this opinion. 

“ And in no nation was this opinion more firmly fixed or more uni- 
formly acted upon than by the English government and English people. 
They not only seized them on the coast of Africa, and sold them or 
held them in slavery for their own use; but they took them as ordi- 
nary articles of merchandise to every country where they could make 
a profit on them, and were far more extensively engaged in this com- 
merce than any other nation in the world. 

“The opinion thus entertained and acted upon in England was 
naturally impressed upon the colonies they founded on this side of the 
Atlantic. And, accordingly, a negro of the African race was regarded 
by them as an article of property, and held and bought and sold as 
such, in every one of the thirteen Colonies which united in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and afterwards formed the Constitution of the 
United States. The slaves were more or less numerous in the differ- 
ent Colonies, as slave labor was found more or less profitable. But no 
one seems to have doubted the correctness of the prevailing opinion of 
the time.” — pp. 407, 408. 


How much of this is fact, and how much assumption, we 
must leave to the reader’s judgment. The Chief Justice pro- 
ceeds to review the legislation of the Colonies before, and of 
the States just after, the Revolution, to show that as a race the 
blacks were under many disabilities, and were subject to laws 
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which constantly distinguished them from whites. Coming 
to the Constitution itself, he claims that the two provisions 
in it which alone allude to the race,—that permitting the 
importation of slaves until 1808, and that providing for the 
case of fugitive slaves,—“show, conclusively, that neither 
the description of persons therein referred to, nor their descend- 
ants, were embraced in any of the other provisions of the Con- 
stitution ; for certainly,” he adds, “ these two clauses were not 
intended to confer on them or their posterity the blessings of 
liberty, or any of the personal rights so carefully provided for 
the citizen.” (p. 411.) 

We have ventured to italicize a few words here, which 
show how strongly the judgment may be biassed by an habit- 
ual mode of construction engrafted upon simple words. The 
whole argument of the case hangs upon the foregone conclu- 
sion, that the restriction of the slave-trade to the year 1808 
supposes all negroes to belong to a subject race, and that the 
provision for returning “ fugitives from labor” is an assertion 
that a black man can have none “of the personal rights so 
carefully provided for the citizen.” The argument-that the 
words “ free inhabitants ” in the Articles of Confederation, and 
“ citizens” in the Constitution, “ could not have been intended 
to refer to persons of color,” derives its whole weight from the 
same spirit and mode of interpretation. And so also the 
citations of Congressional legislation, which affect such per- 
sons with disabilities. It is to be recollected that all that 
any one wishes. to establish is, that a man of color may be a 
citizen of a State. If that is admitted, he may sue a citizen 
of another State in a court of the United States. But in 
order to show that it is impossible for individual blacks to 
become citizens, we are referred to laws in which free blacks 
are put under disabilities similar to those of slaves; and, in 
much of the reasoning, the two classes are wholly confounded. 
Thus the Chief Justice says (p. 425): “ The only two pro- 
visions [of the Constitution] which point to them, treat them 
as property, and make it the duty of the government to pro- 
tect it.’ And he goes on, on the next page, to say: “ The 
government of the United States had no right to interfere for 
any other purpose but that of protecting the rights of the 
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owner.” The judge then examines ‘the legislation of Con- 
gress to find a number of provisions that are supposed to 
lead to the conclusion that the words “ citizen” and “people,” 
in the Constitution, are limited by some understood, but not 
expressed, restriction of color. We shall speak of these briefly 
below. 

In a large part of the Union it is undoubtedly a very natu- 
ral proposition to state that this Union was “ only made for 
white persons.” It is so natural here to believe that persons 
of the black race may be citizens, and so notorious that they 
execute all the functions of citizens, and have done so from 
the foundation of the government, that we do not care to go 
into the argument on either side in detail. Of the two dis- 
senting judges, Mr. Justice McLean treats this question very 
briefly. Mr. Justice Curtis considers it very thoroughly, sus- 
taining these points : — 

“1st. That the free native-born citizens of each State are citizens of 
the United States. 

“2d. That, as free colored persons born within some of the States 


are citizens of those States, such persons are also citizens of the United 
States. 

“3d. That every such citizen, residing in any State, has the right to 
sue, and is liable to be sued, in the federal courts, as a citizen of that 
State in which he resides.” 


In the course of an historical review to show that negroes 
were citizens at the time of the adoption-of the Constitution, 
we find the following conclusive passages : — 


“ An argument from speculative premises, however well chosen, that 
the then state of opinidn in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
not consistent with the natural rights of those people who were born on 


.that soil, and that they were not by the Constitution of 1780 of that 


State admitted to the condition of citizens, would be received with sur- 
prise by the people of that State, who know their own political history. 
It is true beyond all controversy, that persons of color descended from 
African slaves were, by that Constitution, made citizens of the State; 
and such of them as have had the necessary qualifications have held 
and exercised the elective franchise, as citizens, from that time to the 
present. (See Commonwealth vs. Aves, 18 Pick. R.) 

“'The Constitution of New Hampshire conferred the elective fran- 
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chise upon ‘every inhabitant of the State having the necessary tinal 
cations, of which color or descent was not one. 

“The Constitution of New York gave the right to vote to ‘every 
male inhabitant who shall have resided, &ec., making no discrimination 
between free colored persons and others. 

“That of New Jersey, to ‘all inhabitants of this Colony, of full age, 
who are worth £50 proclamation money, clear estate.’ 

“New York by its Constitution of 1820 required colored persons to 
have some qualifications as prerequisites for voting, which white per- 
sons need not possess. And New Jersey by its present Constitution 
restricts the right to vote to white male citizens. But these changes 
can have no other effect upon the present inquiry except to ‘show, what 
indeed is indisputable, that before they were made no such restrictions 
existed; and colored, in common with white persons, were not only 
citizens of those States, but entitled to the elective franchise on the 
same qualifications as white persons; as they now are in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts.” — p. 574. 


That the Constitution of the United States should make a 
change which should deprive of their citizenship any part of 
that “people of the United States” by whom it was estab- 
lished, would pee been a strange thing, and Judge Curtis 
says :— 


“T can find nothing in the Constitution which, proprio vigore, de- 
prives of their citizenship any class of persons who were citizens of the 
United States at the time of its adoption, or who should be native-born 
citizens of any State after its adoption; nor any power enabling Con- 
gress to disfranchise persons born on the soil of any State, and entitled 
to citizenship of such State by its Constitution and laws.” —p. 576. 


With regard to the deductions that had been made from 
the fact that the naturalization laws apply only to- white 
aliens, it is very properly replied, that it only shows that Con- 
gress did not think proper to apply the rule generally to 
colored aliens. The Constitution has not excluded them, but, 
by leaving to Congress the power to make colored persons 
citizens by naturalization, shows that color is not a necessary 
qualification for citizenship. ‘To show that colored persons 
have been made citizens of the United States, under the Con- 
stitution, Judge Curtis quotes the Treaties with the Choctaws 
of September 27, 1830, Art. 14; with the Cherokees of May 
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23, 1836, Art. 12; and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
February 2, 1848, Art. 8. 

The same judge goes over all the instances of legislation 
cited by the Chief Justice in this connection, to show that 
there is nothing in them inconsistent with the citizenship of 
persons of color in some of the States, nor with their being 
citizens of the United States. He considers their tendency 
to be “to show that in the apprehension of their framers color 
was not a necessary qualification of citizenship.” 

In short, — for we cannot pause longer upon the details 
of these distinctions,— we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, 
however willing or accustomed the majority of the court may 
be to do so, that, even in the Southern States, at least a qual- 
ified citizenship is, and always has been, allowed to men of 
the black races. The extremest slavery legislation recognizes 
the existence of a class of people (whose abbreviated title, 
“f.m.c.” or “f. w.¢.,” appears in almost every Southern 
newspaper) who are blacks, but not slaves. Now the moment 
that the laws of a State admit that there is such a person as 
a “free man of color,” a “free woman of color,” the courts of 
that State must be open in some form for their relief if they 
are wronged, and to compel them to right the wrongs they 
may have done to others. Accordingly, “free men of color” 
have always “sued and been sued” in Southern courts; and 
until recently it has been the boast of slaveholding States 
that suits by colored persons, even for freedom, could be 
brought in their courts, and not only brought, but sustained. 
It is not necessary to show that such persons are citizens in 
every extreme use of that word. They are citizens enough 
to claim the protection of the court. Now, the Constitution 
of the United States makes no citizenship of the “ United 
States” which is not founded upon citizenship in some cer- 
tain State. But it provides that the federal jurisdiction 
“ may be exercised between citizens of different States.” If 
then this provision for the nature of jurisdiction is to have 
any practical meaning, it must be this, —that a person who 
has such rights of citizenship that he might sue and be sued 
in his own State, may, if the party defendant is a citizen of 
another State, sue in the courts of the United States. We 
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‘suppose that there is no doubt that this is the case with re- 
gard to fictitious “ persons” created by State authority. The 
legislature of Massachusetts makes of an aggregation of in- 
dividuals, under its own laws, a “corporation,” and as such 
gives it the right to sue and be sued under its corporate name. 
Does anybody doubt that, under that name, and by right of 
its act of incorporation, and only by privileges given to it by 
the State of Massachusetts, it may sue and be sued in the 
federal courts? And so in the case of a black man claimed 
as a slave by a person residing in a State other than that in 
which he claims to be a freeman. It is as much an abstract 
denial of justice to refuse him the right to bring suit in a 
United States court, as it would be for the State court to 
say that he should have no “ petition for freedom” when the 
claimant is a citizen of the same State. In point of fact, the 
United States courts have recognized the fact that blacks can 
be citizens far enough to sue and be sued, and even to try 
this very question before them, when the case came up 
from the court of the District of Columbia. In the case of 
Williams v. Ash (1 Howard, 12-14, in 1843), Chief Justice 
Taney himself delivered the following opinion : — 


“This case is brought here by writ of error from the Circuit Court, 
and came before that court upon a petition for freedom. It appeared 
upon the trial that the petitioner was the property of Mary Ann Green- 
field, of Prince George’s County in the State of Maryland, who died in 
1824, having first duly made her last will and testament, whereby, 
among other things, she bequeathed the petitioner, with sundry other 
slaves, to her nephew, G. T. Greenfield, with a proviso in the following 
words : ‘ Provided, he shall not carry them out of the State of Mary- 
land, or sell them to any one, in either of which events I devise the 
said negroes to be free for life.’ Upon the death of the testatrix, G. T. 
Greenfield took possession of the petitioner (James Ash) until Decem- 
ber, 1859, when he sold the petitioner to the defendant (Williams), and 
the petition for freedom was filed shortly after the sale. 

“Upon this evidence the Circuit Court instructed the jury, that, by 
the fact of such sale of the petitioner, the estate or property of the 
petitioner so bequeathed to Greenfield ceased and determined, and he 
therefore became entitled to his freedom. We think the bequest in the 
will was a conditional limitation of freedom to the petitioner, and that it 
took effect the moment he was sold. The judgment of the Circuit 
Court is therefore affirmed.” 
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Now this plaintiff was just as much “a descendant of per- 
sons of African blood, who were brought to this country and 
sold as slaves,” as was Dred Scott. Yet the court enter- 
tained the case and gave the man his freedom. The mode 
by which the question came before the court, indeed, was 
different from that by which it was attempted in this case to 
obtain a decision upon the actual claim of the plaintiff to 
freedom; but the whole of the general reasoning, by which 
the “ majority of the court” now come to the conclusion that 
Dred Scott was not a citizen of Missouri, would be appli- 
cable to show that Mr. Williams was not a citizen of the 
United States. 

Before leaving this part of the case, we cannot but advert 
to a striking passage in the opinion of Mr. Justice Curtis, 
which appears to us to be entirely inconsistent with his gen- 
eral views of the laws of citizenship and the rights of negroes, 
as so clearly set forth in this opinion. He says: — 


“Tt may be further objected, that, if free colored persons may be 
citizens of the United States, it depends only on the will of a master 
whether he will emancipate his slave, and thereby make him a citizen. 
Not so. The master is subject to the will of the State. Whether he 
shall be allowed to emancipate his slave at all; if so, on what condi- 
tions ; and what is to be the political status of the freed man, — depend, 
not on the will of the master, but on the will of the State, upon which 
the political status of all its native-born inhabitants depends. Under 
the Constitution of the United States each State has retained this power 
of determining the political status of its native-born inhabitants, and no 
exception thereto can be found in the Constitution. And if a master in 
a slaveholding State should carry his slave into a free State and there 
emancipate him, he would not thereby make him a native-born citizen 
of that State, and consequently no privileges could be claimed by such 
emancipated slave as a citizen of the United States. For, whatever 
powers the States may exercise to confer privileges of citizenship on 
persons not born on their soil, the Constitution of the United States 
does not recognize such citizens. As has already been said, it recog- 
nizes the great principles of public law, that allegiance and citizenship 
spring from the place of birth. It leaves to the States the application 
of that principle to individual cases. It leaves to the citizens of each 
State the privileges and immunities of citizens in every other State. 
But it does not allow to the States the power to make aliens citizens, 
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or permit one State to take persons born on the soil of another State, 
and, contrary to the laws and policy of the State where they were born, 
make them its citizens, and so citizens of the United States. No such 
deviation from the great rule of public law was contemplated by the 
Constitution, and when any such attempt shall be actually made, it is 
to be met by applying to it those rules of law and those principles of 
good faith, which will be sufficient to decide it; and not, in my judg- 
ment, by denying that all the free native-born inhabitants of a State, 
who are its citizens under its Constitution and laws, are also citizens of 
the United States.” — pp. 585, 586. 


The imagined “deviation from the great rule of public 
law” is found in the fact that the State which acknowledges 
as a citizen an emancipated slave from another State would 
be naturalizing a foreigner, and so exercising a power which 
is granted exclusively to the Federal government. But we 
think it is clear that the negro, in the supposed case, whether 
he is a citizen or not, is certainly not a foreigner. He owes 
allegiance to no foreign power, and he is a native-born inhab- 
itant of the United States. He has been under disabilities 
which are now removed. By the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts a “pauper” is deprived of the privileges of citizenship 
(we do not say that he is not in some sense a citizen); but 
suppose such a person should “come into his fortune,” and 
remove to Virginia to live upon and spend it, would he have 
to be naturalized before he could vote? To suppose that an 
emancipated slave could become a citizen of a free State, and 
so acquire the privileges and immunities of a citizen of the 
United States, does not—as Judge Curtis has himself well 
explained (p. 583) — imply that he necessarily acquires “all 
the privileges and immunities that belong to particular citi- 
zens attended by other qualifications,” or that he could return 
to a slave State and claim rights which free people of color 
in that State do not enjoy. We are at a loss, therefore, to 
see why the learned judge has sought out this singular ex- 
ception to his general theory of citizenship growing out of 
birth, or to find in his reasoning good ground to support it. 


So much for the question whether a negro may sue in the 
courts of the United States. The other question discussed in 
VOL. LXIII.—OTH S. VOL. I. NO. I. 8 
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the opinion before us, and the decision of which went further 
with most of the judges in controlling the result of the case, 
was the question of fact: Even if a negro can sue in our 
courts, was Dred Scott entitled to his freedom? From the 
statement of facts which we have given, it will be seen that, 
in order to set aside his claim, it was necessary to show, 
either, Ist, that the act of March 6, 1820, which prohibited 
slavery in the territory where he resided for two years, was 
not binding; or, 2d, that, if he acquired freedom under that 
act, he lost it again by his return to Missouri. It seemed a 
rash undertaking, notwithstanding the known “cast of mind” 
—so to speak — of the court, when it was announced that a 
judgment was to be asked for in this case upon the ground 
of the invalidity of the Ordinance of 1787, and the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Missouri act of 1820. A great line of pub- 
lic policy inaugurated by the founders of the government 
itself, and coeval with the Constitution, and an act founded 
upon it by the deliberate consent of men of all parties, — 
which had been practically the law of a vast territory for the 
terms respectively of seventy and thirty years, — were to be 
set aside and annulled, in order to decide a case of trespass 
pending in a Missouri court. It cannot be said that the re- 
sult is actually accomplished. As we have already said, if 
this case of trespass was, for want of jurisdiction, not before 
the court, the court cannot have decided that the Missouri 
Compromise is unconstitutional. But it is also true, that a 
large majority of the members of the court have taken this 
opportunity to argue that it is unconstitutional, and to place 
on record their opinions to this effect, among the “decisions” 
of the court. 

The space which we have devoted to the consideration of 
the other point, while it precludes us from examining in de- 
tail the discussions which this one brought forth, has, we 
trust, been so occupied as to show the animus, the controlling 
spirit and bias, with which this distinct question was ap- 
proached by the several judges. The same views of the na- 
ture of the slavery question, which ruled the argument there, 
deterrnined this. If a black man cannot sue, because he is 
presumed to be property, so Congress cannot prohibit slavery 
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in a territory without depriving citizens of the United States 
of their property. It is not thought necessary to allege that 
any particular man is deprived of property without considera- 
tion by such an act. It is assumed that, as there are slave- 
owners, they are injured by the restriction. The inquiry into 
the powers of Congress with regard to the government of ter- 
ritory not included in the several States is thus conducted 
upon principles. with regard to the interpretation of language, 
and the foundation, nature, and extent of rights of sover- 
eignty, which would astonish any publicist who did not know 
the particular point to be reached, as the result of the in- 
quiry. 

The argument of the majority of the court is briefly this, — 
that the clause in the Constitution authorizing Congress to 
make “all needful rules and regulations for the government 
of the territory and other property of the United States,’ ap- 
plies only to territory surrendered by the British government 
at the close of the Revolutionary war to the then existing Con- 
federation; that government cannot acquire territory to be 
“held as a colony,” but until territory that it has acquired (by 
conquest or purchase) has a population which Congress 
thinks entitles it to admission as a State, it may govern it in 
its discretion, exercising no powers that it would not have 
over citizens of the United States “in respect to their rights 
of person or rights of property.” The government, and the 
citizen, whenever the territory is open to settlement, both en- 
ter it with their respective rights defined and limited by the 
Constitution. 

All of this —save the restriction of the terms of the Con- 
stitution to territory already ceded to the United States, 
which is unimportant because the court are obliged to imply 
the same powers for all other territory in the absence of a di- 
rect grant — might equally form a part of a decision that the 
slavery restriction was constitutional. But under the position 
with regard to slave property taken by the court, namely, that 
the white race holds the black race as property, the applica- 
tion of it takes quite the other direction. The Chief Justice 
says :— 


“Now, as we have already said in an earlier part of this opinion, 
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upon a different point, the right of property in a slave is distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in the Constitution. The right to traffic in it, like 
an ordinary article of merchandise and property, was guaranteed to the 
citizens of the United States, in every State that might desire it, for 
twenty years. And the government in express terms is pledged to 
protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes from his owner. This 
is done in plain words, — too plain to be misunderstood. And no word 
can be found in the Constitution which gives Congress a greater power 
over slave property, or which entitles property of that kind to less pro- 
tection, than property of any other description. The only power con- 
ferred is the power coupled with the duty of guarding and protecting 
the owner in his rights. 

“Upon these considerations, it is the opinion of the court, that the act 
of Congress which prohibited a citizen from holding and owning prop- 
erty of this kind in the territory of the United States north of the line 
therein mentioned, is not warranted by the Constitution, and is there- 
fore void; and that neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his family, 
were made free by being carried into this territory; even if they had 
been carried there by the owner, with the intention of becoming a per- 
manent resident.” — pp. 451, 452. 


And this is the whole principle of the argument against the 
constitutionality of the Compromise, although Justices Nel- 
son, Daniel, and Campbell have devoted pages to historical 
research and philosophical investigations into the powers in- 
tended to be granted to Congress by the Constitution, and 
the tenor and effect of the words “needful rules and regula- 
tions.” It is claimed that the phrase “rules and regulations ” 
does not mean legislation; but it is well replied by both the 
dissenting judges, that, since Congress can only rule and regu- 
late by passing laws, it not only must mean legislation, but 
can mean nothing else. The chief fallacy in the argument — 
for there are two — is in supposing that Congress, in using its 
discretion to make rules for the government of the inhabit- 
ants of the territory, have anything to do with the property or 
even “status” of people who are not inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory. The second fallacy is that which we have been com- 
pelled so often to allude to, of supposing that the slave States 
as a class hold as property the black race as a class, and so 
are injured by this restriction. Individuals have rights with 
regard to other individuals, whom, under the Constitution, 
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they hold as slaves. These rights depend upon the fact of 
the locality where they take their birth. A slave is only de- 
scribed in the Constitution as “‘a person held to service or 
labor in one State under the laws thereof.’ He is property in 
that State, it is true, but only because he is “ under the laws 
thereof.” What but infatuation suggests that he is property 
anywhere else, it is hard to say. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court itself, in the celebrated case of Prigg vs. The 
State of Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 621) declares distinctly, 
“The state of slavery is deemed to be a mere municipal 
regulation, fourided upon and limited to the range of territo- 
rial laws.” If this is so, the slave, when taken from under 
those laws, is no more property, than the gas that the aero- 
naut lets escape from his valve is property. It was so in the 
balloon, it is so no longer. The condition under which the 
slave is even called property is, that he shall be “held to ser- 
vice in one State under the laws thereof.” There is no hard- 
ship to his owner in saying that he shall have no money value 
in Wisconsin, for he never had such a value. 

But there is a practical absurdity in the doctrine that a cit- 
izen may carry “ property of this kind” into territory which, 
as yet, has no slave laws. The status of a man who is not a 
freeman—who is a slave—is very different in different 
States of this Union even. The nature of the property — not 
merely the rights of the slave, if he have any, but all the rela- 
tions which he and his master, one or both, sustain to others — 
is the creature of municipal law, varying in all the States 
where slavery is established. Now if a slave is carried into 
Kanzas, is he to be held under the laws of Maryland or the 
laws of Texas? Without pursuing the subject, to ask the 
question is enough to show that there is no “ municipal regu- 
lation” in the territory by which he can be tréated as prop- 
erty at all. 

There is much in the investigation of the history of the Or- 
dinance and the Compromise brought out in this discussion 
which we should like to notice, but we must pass this branch 
of the subject with these general views of the opinion of the 
court. The claim of Scott growing out of his residence in 
the free State of Illinois, although alluded to by the court, is 
8 * 
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not decided on its merits, because it is considered as merged 
in the only other question of which it remains for us to 
speak. 

This question is, If Scott and his family obtained their 
freedom by residence in free territory, what was the effect of 
their return to Missouri, and residence there as slaves? It 
seems to be settled in the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Strader et al. vs. Graham, 10 Howard, 82), “that, when 
slaves have been taken to a free State by the consent of their 
master, and brought back to the slave State, their status or 
condition shall be decided according to the laws of the slave 
State.” Upon this principle Scott and his family were free 
upon their return to Missouri, and for many years after; for in 
the mean time several similar cases were decided in favor of | 
the freedom of the claimants by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri. But under the influence of slavery agitation, much of 
the old chivalry with regard to this domestic institution has 
died away or been turned to wrath. In Louisiana, — where 
they were used to cite with triumph the cases of slaves who 
had been carried to France and brought back to their master, 
made free by slaveholding judges on the simple principle that 
they had touched free soil and breathed free air, — in Louis- 
iana, this court-declared law of nations has been reversed by 
statute, and the returning slave now returns to slavery. This 
is the case, either by statute law or the decision of courts, 
in several of the frontier slave States now. And on this 
principle, when the Dred Scott case came up for trial in the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, that court, in face of a long line 
of previous decisions, declared that the condition of slavery 
attached to him on his return to the slave State. The decis- 
ion was not rested upon any supposed weakness in the par- 
ticular case of Scott and his family, or upon the ground that 
Dr. Emerson was an officer in the United States army, and 
obtained no residence in Illinois, or in Wisconsin, but upon a 
broad denial of the operation in Missouri of the law of any 
other State or country upon the status of a slave, and an ad- 
mitted contradiction of previous decisions. To show how little 
this was, before that, the law of Missouri, — and how surely 
Scott may be said to have been free, under that law, for 
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nearly fifteen years, — we quote the opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice of Missouri, Judge Gamble, in this case of Scott vs. Em- 
erson (15 Missouri Rep. 576). He dissented from the opinion 
of the court: — 


“T regard the question as conclusively settled by repeated adjudica- 
tions of this court; and if I doubted or denied the propriety of those 
decisions, I would not feel myself any more at liberty to overturn them 
than I would any other series of decisions by which the law upon any 
other question had been settled. There is with me nothing in the law 
of slavery which distinguishes it from the law on any other subject, or 
allows any more accommodation to the temporary excitements which 
are gathered around it...... But in the midst of all such excitement, 
it is proper that the judicial mind, calm and self-balanced, should ad- 
here to principles established when there was no feeling to disturb the 
view of the legal questions upon which the rights of parties depend.” 

“ In this State it has been recognized from the beginning of the gov- 
ernment as a correct position in law, that the master who takes his slave 
to reside in a State or Territory where slavery is prohibited, thereby 
emancipates his slave. (Winney vs. Whitesides, 1 Mo. 473; Le Grange 
vs. Chouteau, 2 Mo. 20; Milley vs. Smith, Ib. 36; Ralph vs. Duncan, 
3 Mo. 194; Julia vs. McKinney, Ib. 270; Nat vs. Ruddle, Ib. 400; 
Rachel vs. Walker, 4 Mo. 350; Wilson vs. Melvin, Ib. 592.) ” 


The law in many other slave States is the same as that 
stated by this Chief Justice as the settled law of Missouri; 
and there can be no doubt that there was a case here, in which 
a United States court, had it assumed jurisdiction, might 
properly have carried out what had long been the law of Mis- 
souri. Whether the principle thus formerly established in 
Missouri, and still held to be law in many slave States, is 
necessarily such, under the principles of international law, is, 
however, not by any means a settled question. It is an in- 
teresting one, and is treated at some length in several of the 
opinions before us. It is clear, however, that, so far as Scott 
and the State of Missouri were concerned, there was a claim, 
which a high court of equity, with power to announce what 
the State law was at the time Scott’s suit was brought, could 
have hardly failed to decide upon the side of freedom. As to 
the duty and practice of the court of the United States, upon 
the question whether it is bound by the decisions of State 
courts upon State law, we have fortunately a very recent de- 
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cision. Mr. Justice Grier, speaking for the court, in a Michi- 
gan case (Pease vs. Peck, 18 Howard, 589), said, not two 
years ago: “ When the decisions of the State court are not 
consistent, we do not feel bound to follow the last, if it is con- 
trary to our own convictions ; and much more is this the case 
where, after a long course of consistent decisions, some new 
light suddenly springs up, or an excited public opinion has 
elicited new doctrines subversive of former safe precedent” ; — 
a decision more clearly applying to the present case, where 
the principle of the decisions of twenty-eight years in Mis- 
souri has been suddenly reversed and annulled. 

It will be seen, then, that however we may limit the tech- 
nical decision of the court, the opinion of the majority of its 
members was, — 

Ist. That the United States Circuit Court in Missouri could 
take no jurisdiction in Scott’s suit for freedom ; 

2d. That, if it had had jurisdiction, its judgment that he was 
a slave was correct. For again, — 

1st. He did not acquire freedom by going to Wisconsin, 
because the act of Congress of March 6, 1820, prohibiting 
slavery there, is unconstitutional ; and, 

2d. If he had so acquired his freedom, he would have lost 
it again by returning to Missouri. 

It may be remarked that Scott, himself and his family, ad- 
judged to slavery by so many tribunals and for such varied 
reasons, have been, before this last decision is a six-months 
old, made free by a simple process, although by one not very 
clearly explained to the public. The result may show that, 
however monstrous may be the doctrine that the descendant 
of a slave, whether free or not, cannot sue in a court of 
the United States, that process was not one which was 
much looked to for the eventual freedom of the race. Suits 
for freedom, from the nature of the case, have been and always 
will be rare. We suppose that there has been of late years 
more difficulty, on the part of masters desirous of emancipat- 
ing their slaves, in bending the laws of slave States to their 
purpose, than on the part of men entitled to freedom, unjustly 
held as slaves, in bringing their cases before proper courts. 
As to cases where slaves are made free by coming into free 
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States with the consent of their masters, they will probably 
learn, before long, that, if they wish to remain free, they had 
better not go back again. 

In this view, the only important practical decision is that - 
which certainly commands the vote of a majority of the 
judges, — whether it is acknowledged as law in all the cir- 
cuits or not, — that it is unconstitutional for Congress to pass 
a law prohibiting slavery in the Territories. But it is also 
clear that a “ creature of municipal regulation” cannot exist 
until such municipal regulation as is necessary for its vitality 
is made. Wedo not suppose that the Supreme Court would 
have such squeamishness in declaring constitutional a law 
establishing slavery, as they show with regard to one to pro- 
hibit it. But we think it will not be very soon that a Con- 
gress will be found to pass the necessary laws which shall 
show what are the relations of masters and slaves in a terri- 
tory, so as to make any man “a person held to labor or ser- 
vice under the laws thereof.” 

We are inclined therefore to take courage under the weight 
of this attack which the Supreme Court has made upon what 


have been considered some of the fundamental principles of 
our government. We trust we may look upon its manifes- 
tos—so much more like the arguments of the stump than 
the edicts.of.a tribunal — as brutum fulmen et inane, and wait 
for future events with that tranquillity and patience that grow 
out of a steadfast belief that the future of nations is in the 
hands neither of courts nor of congresses. 
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Art. VI.—JAMES MARTINEAU. 


- 1. Miscellanies. By the Rev. James Martineau. Boston: Wil- 


liam Crosby and H. P. Nichols. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 
1852. 


2. Pause and Retrospect: or, A Minister’s Aims Reviewed ; being the 
Last Discourse preached in Paradise Street Chapel, Liverpool, by 
JAMES Martineau. London: J. Chapman. 1848. : 

3. The National Review. No. VI. October, 1856. Article VIII. 

, Personal Influences on our Present Theology. Newman, — Coleridge, 
— Carlyle. London: Chapman and Hall. 

4, The London “Inquirer.” ‘ Nos. for May, 1857. 


Tue recent appointment of Mr. Martineau to a permanent 
charge in the Manchester Theological College in London 
offers an invitation, which we cheerfully accept, to consider 
the position he holds among the foremost religious thinkers 
of the time, and the contributions he has made to our richest 
liberal Christian literature. Our attention is the more strong- 
ly solicited on account of the protest, grounded on theological 
distrust, which, as the English papers inform us, was made 
against the confirmation of his appointment, and the discus- 
sion that followed in a large meeting of the College Trus- 
tees. 

We rejoice to see that the nomination was indorsed by the 
decisive vote of one hundred and thirteen to seventeen. It 
was not the Professor, but the body, that stood for judgment 
on that question. In our time the attitude and tendencies 
of a Christian party are indicated less by its “standards,” 
than by its acknowledged standard-bearers. We know what 
energies are elastic in its heart, when we see the men in 
whom it concentrates its confidence or invests its noblest 
pride, and whose fame it welcomes as public deference to 
its own personality. The ease with which Bushnell, Park, 
Bishop Clarke, and Beecher, in our country, and Powell, 
Jowett, Rowland Williams, Davidson, and Maurice, in Eng- 
land, retain fellowship and enlarge their influence, is a noble 
augury for the future of a free Protestant Christianity. It 
shows us how readily the cords of the strictest creeds slacken 
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before the interior pressure of bold and threatening thought, 
and suggests the pleasant fact that the territory of the prom- 
inent sects is no longer measured by ramparts, but by pio- 
neers. 

The generous confirmation of Mr. Martineau’s appoint- 
ment is a cheering confession that the Unitarians of Eng- 
land are not willing to sink into a contented and vulgar sect, 
with diagrams of infinite truth to be guarded, or imposed, by 
party spirit. By thus pledging their confidence in the most 
richly endowed and illustrious of their teachers, they acknowl- 
edge that it is their privilege to represent, in their organic life, 
the legitimacy of enfranchised thought in religion. They vir- 
tually reaffirm that it is the glory of the Unitarian movement 
to protect unhampered learning more than crystallized belief; 
to cherish sympathy with reverent inquiry more than exclu- 
sive zeal for the most satisfactory dogma; to display a devout 
trust that all destructive criticism, in the region of letter and 
records, which attends an unshackled yet sober scholarship, is 
only the preparation for a nobler edifice of historic faith ; and 
to proclaim the principle that Christianity, being essentially 
an expression of infinite holiness and love through the soul of 
Jesus, for the redemption of men, is lifted above all peril of 
destruction, as an historic force, by any surgery of documents, 
so long as his personality and perfections are spared. 

This question of liberty could not have a more honest trial 
than in the person of the distinguished man we have named. 
No more sensitive or thorough test could be applied, to deter- 
mine if a man, by drift and. affinity, stands for the principles 
in the Unitarian movement that lie behind its temporary dog- 
ma, than the question whether — entirely apart from his per- 
sonal acceptance of them—he considers Mr. Martineau’s prom- 
inent theological views as within the legitimate lineage of the 
Unitarian spirit, and as having the right to direct the educa- 
tion of theological students. We shall rejoice still more in 
the noble vote of our English brethren, if it teaches us on this 
side of the water to see that any reserve of welcome to men 
who have widened the boundaries of intellectual liberty, and 
have striven to adjust the essence of Christianity to plain 
results of Biblical criticism, the new aspects of science, and 
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the threatening conditions of modern civilization, is an of- 
fence against the inspiring force of the Unitarian movement, 
and carries a man by moral gravitation outside the plane of 
its spirit and objects. The amount of faith which the Amer- 
ican Unitarians have in their mission may be quickly and 
sadly gauged by their readiness to allow men of restricted 
thought and retreating sympathies to withdraw the public 
interest from problems that lie ahead, to the commonplaces 
of a mechanical theology which has more vital representatives 
in hostile sects, —thus pushing our competent leaders and 
natural prelates into a background chilly with the shadows 
of distrust. 

It is a misfortune, certainly, that Mr. Martineau’s published 
productions have been desultory.* But the plane of a man’s 
thought and the grade of his genius are not to be appreciated 
by the bulk and symmetry of his intellectual products. The 
principles which he grasps, the breadth of his orbit, the range 
of his light, the quality of the spiritual atmosphere that in- 
vests him, reveal themselves in an essay as easily as in a 





* Of Mr. Martineau’s productions there have been published about twenty occa- 
sional Discourses upon various topics ; a volume called “ Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry, or the Question stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church”; two volumes 
of Sermons, entitled, ‘‘ Endeavors after the Christian Life”; a volume of “ Miscel- 
lanies” ; and a volume of controversial theological dissertations upon the “ Bible,” 
the “ Deity of Christ,” the “Scheme of Vicarious Atonement,” “ Christianity with- 
out Priest and without Ritual”; and the “ Christian View of Moral Evil.” The 
following articles, the most of which have appeared in the Prospective, the West- 
minster, or the National Review, are also recognized as his: — Two papers on 
“ Whewell’s Scientific Morality”; “Strauss and Parker”; “ Philosophical Chris- 
tianity in France” ; “ Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy ”; ‘Dr. Channing’s 
Memoirs”; ‘Newman’s Phases of Faith”; “Mesmeric Atheism”; “ Europe 
since the Reformation” ; “The Soul in Nature” ; “ Kingsley’s Phaeton”; “ Kings- 
ley’s Alexandria and her Schools”; “Sir William Hamilton’s Works”; ‘“ New 
Passage from Professor Newman’s Creed”; “'The Creed of Christendom”; ‘“ The 
Ethics of Christendom”; “ Oersted’s Soul in Nature”; “ Lessing’s Theology and 
Times”; ‘ The Church of England”; “ The Battle of the Churches”; ‘“‘ The Creed 
and Heresies of Early Christianity”; “The English Religion: its Origin and Pres- 
ent Types”; “ Restoration of Belief”; “International Morality ”; ‘‘ Mediatorial 
Religion” ; “St. Paul”; “Personal Influences on our Present Theology.” We 
are happy to know that Messrs. Munroe & Co. are about issuing the two series of 
‘“¢ Endeavors after the Christian Life,” in one volume ; and to state that a selection 
from Mr. Martineau’s papers will probably be issued under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, under the title “ Sacerdotal and Spiritual Chris- 
tianity ; or Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers.” 
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folio. No one, we think, who has faithfully read Mr. Marti- 
neau’s Discourses and Reviews, with an eye capable of catch- 
ing the system of thought of whose outline and spirit they 
are hints and gleams, will hesitate to say that, in all the 
essentials of a commanding liberal theologian and scholar, he 
is our foremost man. For ourselves, too, we have as little 
doubt that a thorough working out of the religious philoso- 
phy, thus richly suggested but irregularly sketched, in its re- 
lations to the sources of authority in the Gospel, the nature of 
inspiration, the rightful rank of the earliest records in the 
literature of Christendom, the principles that should rule in 
the discussions of science with faith, the natural nearness 
of the soul to the power and breath of the Holy Spirit, and 
the methods through which Providence conducts the spiritual 
education of the race by Christianity, would be the most val- 
uable contribution of all which the Unitarian movement has 
made to the Church, and would leave an impress on theology 
more powerful and salutary than can be wrought by any liv- 
ing religious thinker. 

It would be a grateful office to call attention, at greater 
length than our limits will allow, to the intellectual qualities 
which Mr. Martineau’s papers display. They reveal the 
working of a mind equally acute and reverent by constitution, 
— fitted to attain eminence in the abstrusest regions of men- 
tal philosophy, but especially commissioned to deal with the 
mysteries of the spiritual nature, and to grasp the broadest 
laws of that solemn realm. They indicate a culture that has 
evidently been as careful and patient as if it were needed 
to hide scanty resources of original power, — reminding us of 
the description of a Grecian island, where every jutting stone 
on its heights is covered with a basketful of soil, carried up 
with serious labor, to add another grape-vine or bunch of 
flowers to the general fruitage and bloom. They display 
without ostentation a learning that sheds wide light on every 
theme, and as opulent seemingly in history, science, and phi- 
losophy as in theology. We should find it still more delight- 
ful to point out the poetic riches strewn along a style which, 
though often stiff, ill-articulated, and scholastic, — reading like 
a too literal translation of eloquent Latin, — is always intel- 
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lectually alive, never diffuse, and burdened with no dead 
word ; to note how the stately rhetoric of his earlier papers has 
given place, through the growing fervor of a piercing imagina- 
tion, to the affluent imagery of the later sermons and reviews; 
and to cull, as we easily might, a score of instances showing 
how a brilliant metaphor has condensed and pictured a fresh- 
ly conceived principle, compressed a long logical process to a 
burning focus, or poured a mellow splendor along the wind- 
ings of abstract and analytic discrimination. The union of 
achromatic vision in the spaces of abstract truth, with the 
power of pouring the most gorgeous and chaste hues over the 
interpretation of it, gives a_ distinction to Mr. Martineau that 
almost perplexes confidence in the unity of his mental consti- 
tution. Let any critical reader turn from the paper in the 
“Prospective Review” that discusses Sir William Hamilton’s 
philosophy, to the sermon on “ 'The Seven Sleepers,” or “ The 
Family in Heaven and Earth,” and see if he can easily at- 
tribute the faculties they display to the same intellect, and 
decide if he can parallel that diameter of mental gifts by 
a similar union of dialectic and imaginative powers in any 
other living genius. 

It would be commonplace to speak of Mr. Martineau’s emi- 
nence as a theological critic. The faculty of philosophical 
penetration by which he strikes through all subordinate detail 
or development to the principles that animate and character- 
ize a system or a school, and the concise vigor with which he 
tests their soundness or disease, give his principal essays per- 
manent value in the higher departments of spiritual science. 
While a quick and generous sympathy with all healthy relig- 
ious thought, even when cast in uncongenial forms, makes 
him one of the most valuable interpreters, as well as apprais- 


ers, amid the Babel confusion of our ecclesiastical literature. 


The full play of both these qualities is strikingly exhibited in 
the article on “ Personal Influences on our Present Theology,” 
in the National Review for October, .1856. With what 
athletic grasp is the diffuse vitality of Mr. Maurice’s system 
compressed from a score of volumes into the living pulp of 
half a dozen pages, to have its underlying and accurate relig- 
ious philosophy discriminated from its arbitrary, unessential, 
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and indefensible complication with a theory of the historic 
Christ! With what graceful, yet reverent, skill are the noble 
and the diseased constituents of Carlyle’s religious genius un- 
braided! With what a fine ear for kindred undertones in 
discordant movements of thought is one pervading key-note 
caught from the school of Coleridge, Newman, and Carlyle, 
_— prophetic possibly of a solution, unsuspected now, in a 
noble spiritual symphony that shall unite instruments which 
are tuning now for such harmony in widely divergent sects! 
It may be that many will recall with equal admiration the 
powerful portraiture of the march of the Catholic polity, in 
“The Battle of the Churches,” where, with such analytic ease 
as the accomplished chemist shows in decomposing the air, 
the subtile and poisonous elements of its tyranny are disso- 
ciated, with hearty English disgust, from the broad and bal- 
anced philosophy of human nature, grace, and culture, which 
Protestants are so slow to comprehend. Others still may re- 
member, with deepest impression of blended critical intensity 
and sweep, the vivid passage in the review of Bunsen’s 
“ Hippolytus,’ that condenses, as by hydraulic pressure, the 
results of the learning and ingenuity with which, through dry 
treatises, the ecclesiastical paleontologists of Tubingen have 
recast the scenery of the earliest Church out of the fossil frag- 
ments of tradition, that, instead of indicating a peaceful soil, 
seem scarred with volcanic fire. 

We should be tempted to dwell longer on those gifts that 
fit him for “the discerning of spirits,” and “ the interpretation 
of tongues” in others, if they were not subordinate to the 
qualities that make him one of the highest masters of dis- 
tinctively religious truth. Where shall we find insight so pen- 
etrating and accurate in the metaphysics of ethics? What 
investigating glasses bring out the forces of the moral nature 
in such stereoscopic roundness? And in his sharpest phi- 
losophic scrutinies, how we are made to feel that he is deal- 
ing, not with abstractions, but with the central realities and 
sanctities of life. This is suggested in the singular com- 
bination of weight and acuteness which distinguishes his 
writing, —a certain ponderousness in the analytic language 
that conveys his psychological perceptions. It is shown more 
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clearly in the tone he instinctively takes in his ethical dis- 
criminations, making us feel that it is the solemn light of 
the spirit by which he reads the inscriptions around the 
holy of holies in our nature. When pretentious confusion 
is to be corrected, his power of moral dissection works with 
judicial severity; but it is edged with angry instinct, to more 
than intellectual keenness, against every theory that discredits 
the veracity and supremacy of the moral sense. 

And higher than such command of the laws and literature 
of conscience, we must rank the religiousness which Mr. 
Martineau’s pages breathe. It has always seemed to us 
remarkable in two qualities. First, for its color. Religious 
writing, even when untainted by cant, is generally pale and 
ghostly, — strangely out of harmony with the deep-dyed 
gorgeousness of nature. Let the feeling spread out in the 
majority of our superior spiritual books be transferred to 
painting for expression, and how watery and cold the hues 
would seem!’ Very rarely do we find a volume, or a sermon, 
whose atmosphere, if it be read by the sea-shore, will com- 
pete with the azure through which the light falls upon it, and 
whose rhythm is not afraid to be tender as the ripples or 
sublime as the surge. Mr. Martineau’s religious writing 
flows out of a spiritual world as rich to him in beauty as 
the world of sense; in which God’s light breaks upon souls 
as variously, and paints the landscape of experience as fresh- 
ly, as it tinges the hill-tops and the grass. Though the tone 
of his piety is predominantly meditative and reverent,—a 
“crave tenderness,” — it is never sombre; and the fact that 
its expression is so steeped in splendor without being florid 
and gaudy, suggests Mr. Ruskin’s principle, that only the 
artists of aspiring and spiritualized imagination have been 
able to use colors at once vivid and pure. 

And secondly, we must say that, more than all the devout 
writing we have read, Mr. Martineau’s combines in its impres- 
sion a feeling of the scale on which modern thought has pro- 
jected the universe, with the quality of Christian worship. 
How slightly our science is Christianized as yet, reveals itself 
in the feeble effect it has wrought upon the pitch of our re- 
ligious sentiments and the modulation of their music. Of 
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course no sense of the range and harmonies of nature, even 
if adequate to the reality, can be transmuted into the state of 
soul from which filial worship issues. But as little will the 
piety of a cultured nature be able to keep itself dissevered 
from the sublime proportions of modern thought, or consent 
to be imprisoned within the vocabulary cast before it was 
known that the earth is a dot swinging in immensity, or the 
mind could send a thought beyond the narrow dimensions of 
the Hebrew night. No sincere soul would feel or speak from 
precisely co-ordinate moods of piety in Cologne Cathedral 
and in a Puritan meeting-house. And as we find a chaste 
luxury of color in Mr. Martineau’s pages,—as though the 
Spirit that tints the tulip, and pours the evening purple over 
mountain-brows, stole through his illuminated manuscript, 
mixing the charm of nature with the eloquence of grace, — 
so the vastness of the plane on which modern science inter- 
prets God to the intellect, the immense roofing of marvel 
and sublimity which it heaves over us, the wider solemness 
and sympathies of history in which our learning leaves a stu- 
dent, the delicate complexities of providential thought and 
care that gleam through our botanies and chemistries, have 
freshened with new tones of mystery and cadences of grand- 
eur the wonder, adoration, humility, and consciousness of 
the Infinite Omnipresence, in which his piety most freely 
finds expression. And thus is given to his sermons the noble 
distinction of musings in which the cosmical knowledge of 
Humboldt might mount, if it were kindled with holy fervor, 
— the foremost recognitions in the nineteenth century of the 
new conditions of devout thought. 

The oppressiveness of which some persons complain in his 
discourses springs, we imagine, less from their ethical lofti- 
ness than from the startling and strange freshness in which, 
through his interpretation, the flush of an all-diffusive crea- 
tive Art is brought out upon the familiar scenery that grows 
dull by custom, and the sanctity of the Ineffable Presence is 
made to droop from the common air and swathe the very 
senses. It is a Cathedral-Universe in which his thought 
dwells and worships; and we know not how a Christian faith 
could be more inextricably blended with consummate natural 
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religion, than we find on seeing that through its vast spaces 
steals no bleak light of an impersonal and unsympathetic 
Infinite, since the holiness, pity, and sacrifice of Jesus, 
whose figure is stained into its chancel window, mellow 
and soften all the lustre by which he reads the meaning of 
nature and discipline, or feels the quickening of grace. We 
select a passage from the meditation on “God’s Sphere of 
Silence,” at the close of the second volume of the “ Endeavy- 
ours after the Christian Life,’ which will illustrate the rare 
touches of genius with which the book abounds. 


“The laws which we extract are but the patient alphabet in which 
God spells out successively to us the tendencies of his spontaneous 
thought. They are the rules which our criticism draws from the 
analysis of his productions: but, like the precepts taken from the study 
of ancient art, they express our afterthought, not his forethought; and 
though they are a true light to our knowledge, they are a false shadow 
on our Religion. In one sense, no doubt, they are the voice of God. 
As men talk to us and tell us what they have been doing and what 
they still intend to do, yet shelter from us, perhaps almost from them- 
selves, their inmost love and worship; so here does God adopt our 
speech, address himself to our instruction, and teach us the outward 
purpose of his will, but opens not the infinite well-spring whence all 
the power and the order flow, 

“Ts this then the only voice of his that comes to us from the physical 
world? It is the only voice in which he directly accosts us, and com- 
mands our obedience. But we are always in his presence; and there 
would seem to be when he forgets that we are by; and his own nature 
confesses itself through all the loneliness of space; and we may appre- 
hend its essence rather than its act. To do this, we have but to look 
on creation as a picture, instead of examining it as a machine. It 
must fix our eye as a work of beauty, not as a structure of ingenuity. 
The simplest impressions from nature are the deepest and most devout: 
and to get back to these, after spoiling the vision with the artificial 
glasses of science, is the difficult wisdom of the pure heart. The mod- 
est flower, nestling in the meadow grass; the happy tree, as it laughs 
and riots in the wind; the moody cloud, knitting its brow in solemn 
thought; the river, that has been flowing all night long; the sound of 
the thirsty earth, as it drinks and relishes the rain; — these things are as 
a full hymn when they flow from the melody of nature, but an empty 
rhythm when scanned by the finger of art. The soul, as it sings, can- 
not both worship and beat time. The rainbow, interpreted by the 
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prism, is not more sacred, than when it was taken for the memoran- 
dum of God’s promissory mercy, painting the access and recess of his 
thought. The holy night, that shows us how much more the sunshine 
hides than it reveals, and warns us that, the more clearly we see what 
is beneath our feet, the more astonishing is our blindness to what is 
above our heads, is less divine, when watched from the observatory of 
science, than when gazed at from the oratory of private prayer. To 
the one it is the ancient architecture, to the other the instant medita-. 
tion of the Most-High. And so is it with all the common features of 
our world. The daily light, fresh as a young child every morning, and 
dignified as the mellowness of age at even; the yearly changes, less 
fair and dear to our infancy than to our maturity,—the weariness of 
Nature as she drops her leaves, the glee with which she hangs them 
out again, the silver mists of autumn, the slanting rains of spring, the 
sweeping lines of drifted snow ;—all are as the natural language of 
God,—the turns of his Almighty thought,—to the spirit that lies 
open to their wonder: to others, they are but a spinning of the earth, 
an evaporation of the waters, an equilibrium in the winds. 

‘* Tt is the same in the case of human life, as in that of the outward 
world. There also our knowledge does not represent God’s ways; our 
knowledge being a critical deduction of rules which his ways~ indeed 
have furnished but did not follow. There also we should think of him, 
not as constructing mechanically for an end, but creating spontaneously 
from himself. . . . . . The mighty spirits of our race are as the 
lyric thoughts of God that drop and breathe from his almighty soli- 
tude ; —transient cords flying forth from the strings as his solemn hand 
wanders over the possibilities of beauty. One only finished expression 
of his mind, one entire symmetric strain, has fallen upon our world. 
In Christ, we have the overflowing Word, the deep and beautiful solil- 
oquy, of the Most High; not his message. and his argument, —for in 
that there were no religion,—but the very poetry of God, which 
could not have been told us face to face, but only cast in meditation 
upon the silence of history. Not more certainly do we discern in the 
writings of Shakespeare the greatest manifestation of human genius, 
than in the reality of Christ the highest expression of the Divine. Not 
more clearly does the worship of the saintly soul, breathing through its 
window opened to the midnight, betray the secrets of its affections, 
than the mind of Jesus of Nazareth reveals the perfect thought and 
inmost love of the All-ruling God. Were he the only-born — the 
solitary self-revelation—of the Creative Spirit, he could not more 
purely open the mind of Heaven: being the very Logos, — the appre- 
hensible nature of God,— which, long unuttered to the world, and 
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abiding in the beginning with him, has now come forth, and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth.” — pp. 344-349. 


We have been too diffuse, no doubt, in this exposition of 
what we conceive to be Mr. Martineau’s prominent endow- 
ments. We are disposed rather to eulogy than criticism, by 
the feeling that our students need to be brought into intimate 
communion with the riches of a penetrating, reverent, and 
largely furnished mind, ripened in the atmosphere of a free 
Christianity, more than to be guarded against any perils 
which our excessive submission to its influence can create. 
The welcome and the admiration accorded freely to such a 
man from the whole liberal Christian community should be 
a stimulant to similar consecration to its service, and should 
prevent any possibility that the words he used of Priestley 
should prove true of himself: “ Theology is singularly tardy 
in its justice, and a fame locked up in theology is scarcely 
more hopeful than an estate locked up in chancery.” 

But, happily, the limitations we must recognize in the 
genius of Mr. Martineau need not lower the tone of our grati- 
tude, since they restrict him to a field of science for which 
very few have the aptitude or training, and in which success 
secures the largest advantage to civilization and the Church. 
Some men are appointed by Providence to discharge directly 
into society the forces of religion; others are commissioned 
to explore, balance, and expound its laws. While we are 
grateful to the men in whom the missionary spirit is concen- 
trated, — who, like Wesley, win thousands to the Church 
from the uncultured strata, checking the rotting of civilization 
on its lower side, — we ought to see that, in times like ours, 
it is an office scarcely less sacred and important, to disen- 
tangle the confusions of involved and stormy controversy ; to 
show what new and larger conceptions of spiritual principles, 
always possible in fresh exigencies, will pacify and subordi- 
nate portentous-looking facts; to adjust the eternal essence 
of Christianity to new ranges of scientific exploration, larger 
perspectives of history, and the immense mass of critical 
learning that is cross-questioning its documents; and to 
show the Church on what conditions alone it can maintain 
in the future a universal empire, and prevent the noblest intel- 
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lect and conscience of Christendom from straying beyond its 
nurture into indifference, orphanage, or rebellion. Success in 
such work, though it is felt at first, and slowly only, in the 
upper atmosphere of thought, and by few minds, precludes 
a mischief which surely spreads disease downwards, and at 
last disintegrates civilization to its base. 

It is, therefore, one of God’s greatest benefactions to an 
age like ours, when he proportions and furnishes the genius 
for such a mission. No unemancipated mind; no man 
whose thought is secretly retained in the interests of any tra- 
dition, any historic dogma, any scheme of church authority ; 
no mind that would not find it as impossible to compress a 
truth, or to twist any tendencies of historic evidence, in order 
to save a text, as it would be for a telescope to misreport the 
path and color of a star; no mind that is unable, through 
narrowness or prejudice, to throw all theological formule in 
with all scientific discoveries, that they may reissue, by nat- 
ural gravitation, into the hierarchy of systematic thought, — 
is competent to the attempt of harmonizing our conceptions 
of the encyclopedic and consistent truth of God. How clear- 


ly Mr. Martineau perceives the present shameful anarchy, and 
with what pointed conciseness he can state it, will be seen in 
the following passage from an Address entitled “ The Chris- 
tian Student,” delivered in 1856, at the opening of “ Manches- 
ter New College.” 


“ But there are two ways of seeking harmony between its spirit and 
the general course of the human mind, and preventing either overlap- 
ping the province of the other; by taking all new knowledge in, or by 
shutting all new knowledge out; by keeping open the capacity of faith, 
or keeping closed the limits of discovery. And for ages past the an- 
cient Church of Christendom, have unhappily consecrated its cast-iron 
measure of doctrine, will not allow the universe to be bigger than that 
can reach: and hence, religion having become fixed, advancing culture 
becomes ‘profane’; and proceeds without a blessing, rather than not 
proceed at all. One after another, sciences have emerged and consti- 
tuted themselves, tastes and habits have acquired social power, for 
which the Church, called universal, has no greeting or recognition, — 
which its philosophy pronounces to be nescience, and its casuistry con- 
demns as godless. In the vain attempt to maintain against enlarge- 
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ment the narrow frontier of an earlier time, the empire of the human 
mind is gone; and the Church, false to the eternal essence which it 
held, drops behind and becomes historical. Nor has Protestantism 
hitherto been much wiser; it has let the problem slip in another way. 
The old Christianity grasps at universality by holding its ancient con- 
fines, and resolutely denying that what lies beyond is really in the uni- 
verse at all. The reformed Christianity surrenders the pretension to 
universality, releases the revolted provinces of knowledge from their 
allegiance, and proclaims them free; hoping by this prudent conces- 
sion to retain the parent land unaffected by the giant growths it has 
disengaged. In virtue of this treaty of peace, intellectual research in 
every direction asserts its right to be purely secular, and to proceed 
as if it stood in no relation at all to faith; it studiously weeds out of its 
language and modes of thought every vestige of a religious idea, and 
assumes that reason might live upon the very same terms in a divine 
or an atheistic universe. Ingenuity is exhausted to invent for every 
truth neutral and abstract expressions which may serve equally in 
either way; and a sublime affectation of indifference becomes part 
of the established etiquette of scientific diplomacy. The understand- 
ing seems to be, ‘If you will not meddle with our geology (for in- 
stance), we will behave politely to your divinity.” And yet the radical 
insincerity of this mutual neutrality is evident through so thin a veil. 
It is not true that the two lines of thought are separately pursued ; on 
the contrary, the traveller on each feels an intense interest —be it of 
sympathy or of antipathy — in the procedure on the other; and often 
derives his chief impulse from the secret bearing of his doctrine on 
beliefs to which he never refers. Bold and logical minds are thus 
frequently brought into conscious self-variance, having their esoteric 
and their exoteric professions. Less complete and compact thinkers 
often remain at the stage of unconscious self-variance, and honestly but 
uneasily believe each doctrine in turn; with Lyell to-day, with Moses 
to-morrow; Positivist at the Royal Society, and Christian at West- 
minster Abbey. Such persons have a kind of double consciousness, 
and pass through two unreconciled lives: their scientific thought pro- 
ceeds upon one path, their religious conceptions move or stay upon 
another: they are alternately here and there; but can give no account 
of the intervening space between their knowledge and their faith, and 
can rise to no higher point from which both are seen together. Hav- 
ing at different periods passed through different and quite independent 
developments, they end with two creeds, two orders of taste and affec- 
tion ; and whenever the time comes for border questions to arise, they 
cross helplessly to and fro, with the feeble intercession of good-will, 
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but without the common language and intelligence of effective medi- 
ation.” — pp. 9-11. 


Mr. Martineau’s powers are admirably organized and 
equipped for this needed and noble mediation. His en- 
tire freedom from servitude to the letter springs from no 
negative and haughty insurrection of scholarship against its 
intellectual partialism: rather from reverent residence in the 
light of the Spirit that makes its transpatent pages media of 
everlasting truth. He has the rare exegetical ability to trans- 
fuse the central principles of the New Testament into univer- 
sal statements, — according to Bunsen’s happy phrase, to 
“translate Semitic into Japhetic forms of expression.” By 
philosophic discipline he is familiar with the principles of that 
imperial jurisprudence which applies to questions when the 
appeal is taken from “ the provincial courts of the special sci- 
ences to the high chancery of universal philosophy.” We are 
quite sure, too, that no mind within the range of the English 
religious genius has more comprehensive vision of the de- 
pendence of every great department of modern thought and 
learning on the divine sun-science for its light and law,— 
opaque until that wakens it to lustre, homeless till it finds 
an orbit about that all-soliciting force. And, to make this 
knowledge practical for the needed work of which we are 
speaking, we must add the dialectic skill to show just where 
the point of divergence lies, at which a science is in peril 
of breaking away from the control of a religious centre, 
to “ wander darkling in the eternal space.” 

We are the more anxious to utter this conviction, in order 
that the criticisms which are often made upon him as a re- 
ligious teacher may be at once explained and balanced. 
Those who complain that he is too exclusively intellectual 
in his methods, —that his thought moves too high and too 
rapidly for them,—that his sermons have not the directness 
and unction of an individual sympathy, and do not deal, in 
perceptive and hortatory ways, with the difficulties of an aver- 
age conscience and the trials of ordinary discipline, — and who 
reach thus the conclusion that he is no efficient conductor 
of Christianity to the people,— miss the perception of pow- 
ers, to which such dissatisfaction is the index, that make him 
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the prophet of the university, the priest of preachers, a profes- 
sor for theologians, the archbishop of the broad church of the 
intellect. The “awful sense of intellectual space” which, by 
Mr. Martineau’s confession, was early brought to himself from 
Lessing’s essay on the “ Education of Human Kind,” is awak- 
ened in us by his principal papers. His place is not amid the 
roar of affairs, but in the observatory, open to the starry si- 
lence of the world of thought, — to study the whole range of 
revelations that drop from the Infinite; to watch and wel- 
come the solemn dawn of new constellations ; and to prepare 
himself for teaching with serene reason the vast movements 
and harmonies of God’s thought, by seeing how the perturba- 
tions that perplex or affright a narrow vision are solved in 
the broader laws, suggested only to patient watching, that 
distribute, support, and fraternize all the clusters of celestial 
truth. It is from a survey of this wide scene that the fol- 
lowing passage from the Address before quoted derives its 
wisdom. 


“ All this want of inner harmony between faith and knowledge, be it 
confessed or unconfessed, is the natural result of falsely dividing off the 
secular and the spiritual, as if they were different things, instead of 
different thoughts about the same thing ; and so permitting each method 
to run off indefinitely upon its own abstractions, till neither can find its 
way back, or look any whole living reality in the face. If Christian 
theology cannot prevent these evils, still more if it favors and promotes 
them, it abdicates its intellectual function of universal supervision and 
reconciliation of human pursuits, and descends to poor antagonisms on 
the very scene that should lie tranquil under its survey. Indifference 
and neglect towards new forms of thought and fields of research will 
bring a most certain retribution, fostering the growth of wild preten- 
sions and ‘ Arab’ sciences, that follow their own rule, and remain out- 
laws and strangers to the realm of reverential reason. No legitimate 
direction of human activity, speculative or social, ought to be foreign to 
the sympathy of the Christian divine; and sympathy requires knowl- 
edge and insight. His own particular stock of truths may be a very 
simple series; but the range of their application, and the need of their 
modifying presence, are nothing less than universal; so that he of all 
men wants the largest and most generous training, and scarcely com- 
pletes his qualifications till he is furnished with a key to every compart- 
ment of human life and thought. 
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“ What, indeed, is true theology? It is the knowledge of God. By 
its very definition, therefore, it must be coextensive with the field of 
His manifestations, and have something to learn and report wherever 
His trace has been left. What more need be said to show its ency- 
clopedic character? For there is no region where He does not make 
his sign. He is Agent and Disposer in outward Nature ; He communes 
with the inmost individual Soul; He is the Providence of collective 
Humanity, and unfolds his thought in the process of history, — both the 
general history of the race, and the special history of the times and 
people to whom and through whom He has made himself supernatu- 
rally known. And whoever is at a loss where and how to recognize 
Him in these several fields, is, _ so far as his perplexity goes, no 
theologian.” — p. 11. 

Having spoken thus of his philosophic breadth, and _ his 
passion to see all fields of knowledge brought into harmony 
with religious truth, we ought to say that he seeks for no 
peace on easy terms, or by any such ignoble compromise 
with science as would blur the boundaries of the realms of 
natural and spiritual truth. Everything connected with the 
vesture of revelation that belongs in the domain of science, 
history, metaphysics, or moral logic, he would abandon fear- 
lessly to be dealt with by the tests fixed for all those depart- 
ments, just as he would the astronomy or geology, the quota- 
tions or the reasonings, in a section of Livy. But no man 
contends with more prophetic fervor for the infinite chasm 
between the worlds of matter and spirit, which forbids the 
nobler to take its law from the lower; and which reduces all 
the domains of the first to be mere provinces of ideas fur- 
nished by the last. And so, many readers who have felt a 
little uneasy, in the first reading of some essay, at the free 
swing of his thought among questions that involve bibliola- 
try, have, we doubt not, come to see with surprise, in running 
through the series of his papers, that no man has entered the 
lists with abler arm and more loyal ardor against the religious 
indifferentism of Comte and Mill and Bentham; against the 
metaphysics of necessity ; against mesmeric atheism ; against 
the “ zodlogical ethics” of Combe; against every theory that, 
by intent or by tendency, confuses the outlines, or would 
equalize the planes, of nature and the soul. No writings 
have fallen in our way which, dealing with deepest religious 
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questions by such severe philosophical scrutiny, are so free 
from any taint of scepticism or the offensive air of patronage 
towards autocratic Truth, and which leave the atmosphere of 
the principles which his analysis disentangles in discussion 
so luminous and solemn. Mr. Mill, in his “System of 
Logic,” has twice referred with admiration to the philosophic 
ability displayed in Mr. Martineau’s early biographical paper 
on Dr. Priestley. The full-developed powers, whose promise 
in that essay was exhibited in sympathy with the doctrines 
of materialism, have found their noblest exercise in combat- 
ing every line of thought that verges towards or issues from 
it. Knowing thus his early religious leanings to the school 
of which materialism is the centre, greater interest is awak- 
ened in the eagerness with which now he hunts it as the arch 
falsehood, and in the skill with which his dedicated logic 
lances every toad-like shape in which it hides, to reveal the 
full-proportioned evil that must burst at last from its disguise. 
The doctrines of a spiritual religion, — the personality of God, 
his holiness, the freedom of the will, the sacred space that is 
cleared for our creative agency, the strife of the Spirit with us 
around the margin of that holy solitude,—these Mr. Marti- 
neau saves from impertinent invasion by science, in vindicat- 
ing them as realities which logic reads out of the experience 
of the soul; and which, from that superior sphere, are to be 
carried, unquestioned by lower orders of truth, to give illumi- 
nation and expression to the universe. 

We are more and more convinced that lack of reverence 
for human nature as the highest expression of God, and as 
the only fountain of a vital theistic theory, is the parent of 
the perils which have beset faith from the advance of science. 
If a man looks out of himself to find, in the fabric of Nature, 
a certitude of the Divine existence which his own spirit will 
not supply, he is in the atmosphere of materialism; and the 
intellectual juices of geology, chemistry, astronomy, will bring 
no cooling to his thirst. All such arguments as Paley’s, and 
all chapters of Bridgewater ‘Treatises, that attempt this 
climbing to God by rounds of induction from physical order, 
appear to us simply proofs of the fall of the intellect. 

They fail, first, because the sweep of their facts is only 
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finite, — less than one leaf, it may be, in the boundless forest 
of phenomena; and thus, if man is melted into mere equiva- 
lence with the rest of nature, the argument from design can 
lead only to suspense,— since we know not what a strict 
logic might draw from the whole testimony of things. If it 
can be presumed that a daisy can live without God, no argu- 
ment that a firmament cannot is wortha rush. It cannot 
stand against Diderot’s declaration, that, with types enough, 
and an infinite number of throws, he would throw the Iliad. 

Then, too, they fail because the God their logic leads to 
must show more wonderful indications of design and skill in 
the proportion of his faculties, and how are we to answer the 
question, ““ Who made Him?” If by the asgumption of his 
self-existence, simply because there must be some self-exist- 
ent substance, why not plant ourselves on the idea of a self- 
subsisting and evolving matter? What determines the rea- 
son to the opposite pole of mind? It is no logic such as gen- 
erates the argument from design which does this; but the 
intellectual instinct or intuition, sweeping away the lines of 
labored proof as paltry, that reason has no right to assume 
anything as the fountain of itself that is lower than itself. 
Infinite mind must be postulated, and the universe be studied 
as its expression; and until a man makes that his starting- 
point, he must live without God in the world so far as nature 
is concerned, for his mental malady is too deep for nature 
to cure. The propriety of an idea of God he may discuss, 
but no living God will enfold and consecrate his mind. 
Given the fact of God’s existence, the moral value of science 
is to show us how glorious are his attributes; how penetrat- 
ing his power; how wondrous his majesty ; how diffused his 
presence ; how delicate his art; how careful and minute his 
providence. 

As the possession of any vital theism depends on our start- 
ing from man as above nature, and refusing to make any 
lower postulate concerning the Infinite than one which an- 
swers to his level; so it is of unspeakable importance that 
we make the essential and creative germ in man the type 
of the creative power that in-forms the universe. Systems 
of philosophy, when they come to this question of the source 
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and character of nature, only show, on a large scale, the prin- 
ciple or faculty which the author chose from his own nature 
as the type-principle of humanity, and most worthy to sug- 
gest the essence of God. If the man believes more in the 
moral sphere than in the intellectual, as furnishing the nobler 
quality of truth, God will be a Holy Will; and no evidence 
of inexorable and indifferent law in the fields of space, or 
the catastrophes of the earth, will annul his confidence, — 
because the origin of it is drawn from the region of spirit, 
infinitely nearer to God, and therefore to be preferred as the 
mirror of his being. If thought stands higher as his type of 
excellence, the universe will be to him the outgush of the 
pulses of Infinite Thought; and fortunate will the man be if 
he saves himself by inconsistencies of logic from a Panthe- 
istic world. 

The study of ourselves supplies the color of our ontology. 
Mr. Martineau has struck the key-note of the true metaphys- 
ics in his recurring thought, that our only notion of cause is 
derived from will; and in the urgency with which he has 
insisted, against all the materialistic and the merely specu- 
lative philosophies, that the conception of will, enlightened 
by thought and guided by good, as it is the noblest con- 
ception we can form of man, is the only nucleus of a sound 
system of Divine philosophy ;— unless, indeed, we attempt to 
feel after God in the hope of finding him more thoroughly 
in pre-Adamite strata and hazy galaxies, than in the structure 
and struggles of the human soul. It is pleasant to see, in 
the spirit and vigor of his system, how an acute metaphysics 
puts the Hebrew theology into the costume of modern sci- 
ence. And the tone of pride and peace which it enables a 
man to take in relation to the menacing advances of scientific 
order may be seen in this remarkable passage, which we 
quote from the criticism of Oersted’s “Soul in Nature,” in 
the Prospective Review for May, 1852. 


“No Theist ought to be alarmed by the encroachment of Science 
upon the region of indeterminate phenomena, her interpretation of 
free into necessary facts, or even by her ultimate threat of exhibiting 
the entire universe as a deducible. He ought by no means to resist or 
disown her progress in this direction, and to entrench himself as in a 
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forlorn hope on the heights not yet within her reach. Let him rather 
anticipate her final conquest of a universal empire, and suppose it 
gained. His answer to any atheistic boast may then stand thus: ‘I 
grant that you can now deduce all things, and have won, in reference 
to nature, a clew of universal prediction. But the necessity of your 
sequences does not terrify me; for it is a necessity reigning only in 
your thought, and not dominant in the reality of things, — the neces- 
sity with which consequences flow from an hypothesis, not that with 
which effects arise from their cause. Jf your stock of original forces, 
as conceived and defined by you, were producible as operative facts, 
having a concrete history each for itself, they would doubtless be the 
producing source of all phenomena. But I see no evidence of their 
reality, and find them to be, not concrete existences, but mere abstrac- 
tions of the mind, fictions of analysis, formulas of computation, no 
more resembling the living agencies of things than the rules by which 
the astronomer catches a star’s place would resemble the instinct of 
an angel’s flight returning thither home. All that you have done is, 
to say how, if you had to deal with a dead universe, you would make 
it do in your absence just the work it does now; and you have devised 
a set of conditions which, if they could but find themselves prefixed at 
the outset of events, might serve in place of Mind, if Mind could not 
be there. But if Mind can be there and ¢s there, its competency to 
the voluntary production of the same effects cannot be denied; and 
we may then dispense with your set of conditions as real causes, and 
use them simply as a stock of substituted ratios, varying as the phe- 
nomena, and so serving to predict them. A lecturer on animal me- 
chanics will explain to you the rationale of a Taglioni’s movements ; 
will analyze the complexities of an attitude, and the requisites of the 
most graceful curve ; will tell you how many score of muscles, and in 
what nice antagonisms, compose a gesture of equilibrium. And doubt- 
less, if he could make a saltatory automaton, with all the separate 
springs of which he speaks, he might set it on th stage with like 
effect. But in the performer herself, it is a simple power that does tt 
all; the living Will, inspired with rhythmic and poetic feeling, and 
leaping, without once touching the steps of the scientific dynamics, 
straight from conception of beautiful form to the execution. As surely 
as this lecturer gives us but a guasi-dancer, so surely do physical sys- 
tems the most perfect give us, instead of the divine reality, only Na- 
ture’s hypothetical equivalent.’” — pp. 285 — 287. 


Every careful reader of Mr. Martineau’s various papers, if 


he has attempted mapping of the chief results scattered over 
10* 
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them, must have been struck with the evidence of strenuous 
and responsible thinking displayed in all parts of his religious 
philosophy. At home in the region of the largest truths, he 
conscientiously checks himself from trusting to careless or 
mechanical developments of what seemed to be general prin- 
ciples. Many men gain reputation for breadth of mind and 
largeness of view, by allowing a principle, which looks 
sweeping and generous, to have free range to the horizon of 
their intellect, without questioning whether it may not spread 
its dominion over regions to which it is not pertinent. In- 
stead of “running away with an idea,” according to the New 
England phrase, an idea runs away with them. Very few 
men are fit to be trusted with a great principle, because there 
are few men who are large enough to handle one, or wise 
enough to calculate how its light must be deflected and 
tinged, in passing from one medium of nature to another. 
‘Such enthusiastic committal of the mind to a principle, 
such geometrical rigor in its application, such absence of 
wary self-control in its company, has been the fountain of the 
chief excesses of theology. It is thus that the intense percep- 
tion of the sovereignty of God leads to predestination and 
fatalism,— the mind not stopping to ask whether the sover- 
eignty of God is not, of necessity, a far different thing in the 
world of morals from what it is in the world of physics; and 
whether the whole conditions of the logic that develops it do 
not change, the instant the gulf between those two realms is 
leaped. It is thus that the conception of the life of God in 
the universe makes a stiff mind topple into virtual Pantheism. 
Thus a vision of the omnipresence of law swings a man over 
into doubts about prayer. ‘The idea of God’s inflexible jus- 
tice evolves itself into dreary “ governmental schemes”; of 
justification by faith, into Antinomianism ; of the spirituality 
of worship, into the despotism of Quaker silence, and the 
stereotyped and awkward waiting in public for the Holy 
Ghost. We are not permitted to reach truth by thinking in 
straight lines, even in the world of science. Thought must 
be continually on the watch for the instances in which a formula 
flies back rebuffed from facts which were expected to be sub- 
missive, compelling a broader hypothesis, or the braiding of 
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another beam into our theory to raise it to colorless light. 
We say again, that Mr. Martineau’s essays abound with evi- 
dence of that noble breadth of mind which leads to scrupu- 
lous fidelity in drawing religious truth, at every step, fresh 
from its fountains; and which enables a man to enlarge or 
multiply his principles, by patient re-verification of the results 
which they yield. 

This quality, while it undoubtedly accounts for the charge of 
oscillation and inconsistency that has been brought by hasty 
readers, gives great importance to his position and experience 
from another point of view. He has bravely faced and tried 
all the problems, the influences, and literature of this century, 
that have been thought incompatible with settled Christian 
faith, with unblenching, scholarly hospitality; in a spirit of 
devotion to truth, more than of prejudice for any theory of 
religion, he has opened his mind to all the airs of “ Neology.” 
Baur and Strauss, Hennel] and Mackay, Schwegler and Feuer- 
bach, have breathed their complaints into his ear, and spread 
upon his table the whole treasury of their negations. He has 
tasted all their poisons, saying, like Emerson’s Mithridates, — 


‘*Give me agates for my meat, 
Give me cantharids to eat ; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me, 
And the prussic juice to lull me”’ ; 


and he shows us what grade, what quality, what earnestness 
of religion is, after all, consistent with an acceptance of the 
severest critical methods, and an adoption of a portion of 
their results. He comes out a supernaturalist, while ques- 
tioning the genuineness of the Gospel of John; the defender 
of historic Christianity, while doubting that Justin had our 
biographies of Christ upon his table; not afraid to make 
large account in his ethics of the errors of Paul, and of some 
puerilities in his logic, — and yet a believer in his inspiration, 
and competent to be the deepest expositor we have yet had 
of the everlasting truths that glowed in his spirit, and the 
social pressures which shaped his treed; passionate in affirm- 
ing the outburst from heaven of a perfect religion through 
Jesus, and sketching in broader than catholic proportions a 
doctrine of development. If there is any value in a vicarious 
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testing of schemes which are supposed to be deadly, such an 
experience as his, showing how a scheme of faith, broad, 
symmetrical, positive, vital in every part, may be set free 
from the New Testament after it has been patiently submit- 
ted to the corrosive acids of Tiibingen, is worth more for 
Christianity than a cord of such bitter books as “ The Eclipse 
of Faith.” In fact, no man will think of comparing the two 
systems, unless he requires a “red-tape” religion of statutes 
more than a Gospel of the Spirit, and prefers to take inspira- 
tion from kegs rather than from rills. 

To put Mr. Martineau, therefore, in the same category with 
mere deniers of historic Christianity, because he has used 
their methods with equal fearlessness and has accepted many 
of their results ; to refuse to look at the new combination he 
has made of the facts which his documentary scalpel has 
spared; to decline any attention to the nobler “ yes” of which 
his fearless “ no” has been the condition, —is to copy the Athe- 
nian classification of Socrates with the Sophists, and to renew 
the spirit that condemned him as a corrupter of youth. A 
friend of ours, visiting England in the days of Pennsylvania 
insolvency, was assailed, at a dinner-party, for the non-paying 
character of his country. “ But,” said he, “ I come from Mas- 
sachusetts, which pays as regularly as England.” “That may 
be,” said the generalizing Englishman; “but we can’t, you 
know, be always making these fine distinctions.” The eye 
of satisfied conformity is equally indifferent to hues, or atmos- 
pheres, or aromas of systems that are connected, in any way, 
with scholarly freedom in the handling of New Testament 
documents. And so we cannot hope to see it pass for any- 
thing in the “conservative” estimate of Mr. Martineau, that 
he has stood for the defence of some aspect of historic Chris- 
tianity against most of the men with whose methods of in- 
quiry he is in sympathy; that he has criticised Mr. Parker 
for the Pantheistic tendency of his loosely developed theory 
of God; that he has wrestled with Mr. Newman for the per- 
fectness of the character of Jesus, and the necessity of a per- 
sonal and historic centre for a permanent faith; that he has 
shown the poverty of Mr. Greg’s philosophical principles 
which embarrass the freedom of prayer; that he has lifted 
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Lessing’s comprehensive formulas to a temperature in har- 
mony with the most zealous faith ; in short, that, with all his 
negations, he has written such a passage as this, which we 
select from his sermon “ Pause and Retrospect, or a Minis- 
ter’s Aims Reviewed” : — 


“In immediate correspondence with this view, I have also wished to 
elicit the moral beauty, the inherent sublimity, and the natural authority, 
of Christianity. Without the full feeling of these characteristics, I 
have feared that an appeal to the external attestation of preternatural 
events would produce a feeble, or even an unhappy, impression: while, 
on the other hand, the largest amount of historical belief, when gained, 
can do no more than awaken this feeling, and bring us in discipleship 
to the feet of Christ. The imperfect media through which the inci- 
dents of the Advent are transmitted to our knowledge, may render it 
difficult to obtain assurance as to many of its external facts. But they 
leave no doubt as to that grand central figure, in which all that is au- 
gust and tender in the religion is collected and impersonated. To look 
upon that form, blending the majesty of the prophet with the sweet- 
ness of the child; to hear that voice of grace and truth, revealing the 
.open secrets of the heart, and, with the ease of self-renunciation, giving 
precepts that have the depth of prayer; to watch the vicissitudes of his 
mind, the flush of early hope, the shade of deepening grief, the light of 
constant trust; to follow him to the beach, the village home, the leper’s 
haunt, the temple courts, the upper room, the moon-lit mount, the cross, 
the skies; and to feel, as he speaks to the various lot and many- 
colored guilt of men, the penetration of his simplicity ;— if this be not 
enough to bring us to his feet, I do not think that we are of his sheep, 
or shall ever know his voice. If we discern the perfectness of his 
spirit, if we recognize it as divine, is anything wanting to the sense of 
its authority? And if we do not discern this, could any coercion of 
outward demonstration create the feeling? Nothing surely can have 
authority with us, save that which touches the seat of all authority, — 
the conscience. Hence, to harmonize the teachings of Christ with the 
moral intuitions of the mind, to show how they raise us to a conscious- 
ness of duty and capacity unfelt before, to clear away the confused 
rivalry of other images, and make it apparent that, in all human his- 
tory, he stands at the unapproached summit, the mingling point of the 
ideal and the real; this has been the purpose I have followed with the 
fullest heart. We have learned to regard all minds as of one race, va- 
riously partakers of one inspiration, melting at their upper margin — 
beyond the centre of their will — into the all-comprehending Spirit, 
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that holds them, ‘ as the sea her waves.’ And such are their affinities 
together, that the highest which we see carries us on to a higher, in 
whom we believe: and thus is Christ the image and representative of 
God. This appreciation of Jesus, resting upon intrinsic personal ascen- 
dency of soul, being once secured, the historical limitations of his life, 
its human coloring with the sentiments of a nation and a time, lie out- 
side its religious office, its relation to our faith and trust: they become 
simple matters of secular criticism; and the temporary form of the first 
Christianity is harmonized with its essential perpetuity. The due un- 
derstanding of this form, however, being very needful to an apprehen- 
sion of the spirit, it has been my care, through all the years of our 
connection, to prepare for the hour of worship by one of instruction ; 
and to present whatever light I could collect, for the reproduction in 
your imagination of the first age of Christian literature, and the long 
antecedents of Hebrew history. Teaching a little, I have learned 
much. And, if I think the records, which are the vehicle of Chris- 
tianity, less perfect than I once suppésed; if they leave some things 
uncertain, on which I should be grateful to be assured ; if the element 
of Hellenistic theory, and Jewish misconception, seems larger than I 
had thought; yet all this does but disengage the inspired Author in 
greatness more solitary and signal; and, by substituting for the vague © 
gaze of reverence, a real, human view of that amazing time, fills me 
with a far deeper interest in the men, and a profounder trust in the 
religion.” — pp. 9 — 12. 


From this last passage, so lofty and tender, we may natu- 
rally pass to consider the service which the free Biblical criti- 
cism of the last fifty years has rendered to the Church, in 
opening a new conception of the essence, purposes, and pros- 
pects of Christianity. It will be seen, a century or two hence, 
that we have been passing through a crisis in the fortunes of 
the Gospel, probably far more important than the era of the 
Reformation, — scarcely less important than was witnessed 
when Paul pierced the Palestinian rind of the early Church, 
that its feathered seed might be wafted to the nations on the 
missionary wind. ‘Those who have supposed that the impor- 
tance of the rationalistic, mythical, or “ neological” criticisms 
of the last half-century is to be interpreted in the light of 
the mere documentary topics that have been in controversy, 
strangely misread their mission. They must be judged with 
reference to wider considerations than the doubts about mira- 
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cles which they have scattered, and the peace which they have 
rudely uprooted from thousands of hearts. And their effect will 
not be cancelled, though the miraculous accessories of the Gos- 
pel shall be in large measure re-established — as we doubt not 
will be the case — in the general confidence of students. The 
pain and the struggles which these discussions have caused 
will appear to the philosophic mind as the travail of Protes- 
tantism with a grander idea of Divine Providence in the re- 
ligious development of humanity. It has shaken and strained 
the structure of the New Testament, — cracking the shell of 
the letter at numerous points, though born of its spirit, — that 
it may become a public force in Christian literature. The 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican astronomy was 
no more marked and no more heretical, than the passage 
which the discussions of this century have made possible to 
Christian thinkers, from the narrow and confused conceptions 
of a Church bound to the letter of the earliest Christian docu- 
ments, and revolving around the experience of its first cen- 
tury, to the comprehensive vision of a spiritual and divine 
centre, whose influence, not exhausted or imprisoned by the 
first age on which it fell, ever pours and widens in energy 
and light, through the knowledge and experience of a grow- 
ing Christendom. 

No tendency of our age is more full of promise than its dis- 
position to search for new meaning in the flow of human his- 
tory, and to study its forces and laws as incessantly unfolding 
revelations, or moral expressions, of the infinite. We have 
risen to the view which Bunsen has so nobly expounded: 
‘The contemplation of God in the history of mankind is the 
most natural and most. universal means of strengthening the 
innate faith of the soul in its own destiny; because this his- 
tory is as much the realization of the moral order of the 
world, as the universe is of the laws of gravitation and light.” 
The destructive critical literature has found some patronage 
from the “ Liberal” Church, which has been held in large 
measure responsible for it. The excesses of it, indeed, have 
frightened many Unitarian students into neuralgic recoil from 
any other lines of religious thought than those that will pro- 
tect a miracle from Strauss’s alembic or Mr. Parker’s scorn. 
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We ought now to see that a constructive conception of the rela- 
tions of Christianity to civilization has arisen out of it, which 
crowns this consecration of the study of history, opening the 
way for a larger faith, a richer theology, a more inspiring relig- 
ious literature, a veneration for the New Testament books at 
once conscientious and intelligent, and a catholic peace. 
According to this view, Christianity in its origin is to be 
considered, not as the product of human reason, but as the out- 
breaking from the spiritual world into history of a redeeming 
and life-inspiring power. Going back of the records, to the 
first receptacles of this celestial energy, we must see that it 
was concentrated in the soul of Jesus of Nazareth. To him 
the Spirit was given without measure. The proportions of 
his nature are shrouded in a mystery, with which, so long as 
we keep it out of that portion of our creed which limits fel- 
lowship or tests character, our religious philosophy may em- 
ploy itself at pleasure. His life discharges for humanity the 
gracious and inexpressible service of interpreting the spirit of 
God, and of revealing the highest type of holy excellence and 
beauty which it is possible for a created nature to reach or 
conceive. The purpose of Christianity, this conception shows 
us, is to break the social and corporate power of evil in hu- 
manity, — working for this end by the natural methods of re- 
ligious quickening and historic influence. All such hard and 
heathenish schemes as those of expiation, official suffering, 
forensic satisfactions of infinite justice before an awe-struck 
universe by judicial death, are left out of sight when one rises 
into the atmosphere of this nobler theory. It no more admits 
the idea that God must appease. his justice or support thus the 
public authority of his laws before souls, in breathing a richer 
grace into society, than it would admit the necessity that 
God, as Infinite Reason, must declare his abhorrence of men- 
tal ignorance and error, by some arbitrary demonstration be- 
fore the minds of his empire, in sending some new truth of 
the secular order into society to inaugurate a clearer intellect- 
ual day. Rising out of all sacrificial formulas into a spiritual 
interpretation of the office and methods of Christianity, it re- 
gards it as supreme by the inherent royalty of its truth, which, 
though supernaturally lodged in society, is left to work its re- 
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generative influence in harmony with historic conditions and 
laws, as celestial leaven in earthly meal. 

The mediatorial office of Jesus is concentrated, according 
to this view, in the unspeakable service which his life per- 
petually works for humanity, in bringing God near to the 
heart of the world asa personal, holy, and sympathetic 
power. Through him the infinite mystery finds such ex- 
pression to the soul of man as the whole range of nature 
cannot give. God draws near humanity as the “ Father,’ 
not in word, but through the moral image of the perfect 
“Son”; and discloses his eternal law, not by precepts, but 
through the countenance of Christ, solemn yet merciful, — 
which it is the highest office of the Church to reproduce out 
of the Bible into the atmosphere of every soul as a present 
revelation, to enlighten conscience, consecrate the will, kindle 
aspiration, and inspire the heart. According to Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s rendering, at the close of his paper on Mr. Newman’s 
*‘ Phases of Faith,” in the published collection of his Miscel- 
lanies: “The grand objects of the physical universe, discern- 
ible from every latitude, look in at the understanding of all 
nations, and secure the unity of science. And the glorious 
persons of human history, imperishable from the traditions of 
every civilized people, keeping their sublime glance upon the 
conscience of ages, create the unity of faith. And if it 
hath pleased God the Creator to fit up one system with one 
sun, to make the daylight of several worlds; so may it fitly 
have pleased God the Revealer to kindle amid the ecliptic 
of history One Divine Soul, to glorify whatever lies within 
the great year of his moral providence, and represent the 
Father of Lights. The exhibition of Christ as his moral 
image has maintained in the souls of men a common spir- 
itual type to correct the aberrations of their individuality, to 
unite the humblest and the highest, to merge all minds into 
one family, — and that, the family of God.” 

We are led thus to see, that the only constant constituent 
of Christianity, as a universal religion, which the era of its 
birth into our world supplied, was the spirit of Jesus himself. 
The biographies of Christ are chiefly valuable as the media 
through which we catch the outline and the glow of his affec- 
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tionate majesty. While there are mixtures and accretions of 
legend and myth in them, which a delicate criticism can point 
out and disengage, they are essentially true, though fragmen- 
tary, portraitures of him, and of the impression he left in the 
hearts of disciples, which was deepened by his resurrection 
and removal from the world. ‘These books, in spite of all 
the havoc that criticism may make in their unity, will ever 
remain invested with something of the mystery that attended 
Jesus himself, and that surrounds the outbreak of creative 
power in every new epoch of the physical world. 

But it is strenuously affirmed, in the theory we are con- 
sidering, that the first documents of the Church are not to be 
regarded as full and final interpretations of theology, and as 
fetters upon all after thought. Indeed, we should see that it 
is utterly impossible, while knowledge is advancing, and ex- 
perience is enlarging, and history is continually opening new 
riches, for the Christian intellect of any one age, while it is 
busy in solving its own practical problems, to construct a sys- 
tem of divinity that can be accepted by all after time as the 
exact equation of eternal truth. And so we are led to see 
that the glory of the service which the first generations of 
Christendom rendered, lay in the intense penetration of their 
souls with the spirit of the new faith, through which Chris- 
tianity became rooted as an institution in hard and hostile 
soil. The dispensation of the Spirit, in the solemn margin of 
which they lived, continues yet. The Church lives to-day 
by the Holy Ghost, as it did in Jerusalem or Antioch. The 
inmost essence of the Gospel is precisely the same in every 
age, and can be no other with the most cultured thinker 
of our century than it was with a peasant-disciple of Gali- 


-lee, namely, surrender of the will to the inward pleading of the 


paternal God revealed to the heart by Christ. But there is 
no advance of thought, no trophy of science, no passage of 
the Gospel into the atmosphere of a new race or into a 
novel opportunity of civilization, no widening of the bounds 
of knowledge in the domain of morals, no victory of Chris- 
tian faith in fresh conditions of personal trial, doubt, and 
pain, that has not added to the empire of religious truth, and 
done something to alter the proportions, or symmetry, of 
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Christian theology from the form in which it had been re- 
ceived before. In everything but the conception of the 
inmost quality of a Christian life, given in the spirit of Jesus, 
Christianity is a progressive manifestation of God, through 
the working of his spirit in religious history. And so it can- 
not be collected and condensed into a universal creed by any 
generation of Christendom, any more than the intellectual 
truth of God can be compacted out of the science of a single 
age. 

Such a view opens the way for remarkable changes in our 
estimate of the value of the New Testament writings, and 
their relation to the mind of Christendom in coming years. 
Many writers in the Unitarian party have been accustomed 
to use the phrase, that the Bible is not a revelation, but con- 
tains a revelation; or that the Scripture is given to teach us 
religious truth, but not scientific truth; or, still further, that 
we must look for our final tests of doctrines in the Gospels, 
rather than in the Epistles. Such statements have not gen- 
erally been followed up, by those who have used them to 
meet some particular emergency of controversy, into the com- 
prehensive principle they point to, which is, that inspiration 
does not deal with pens and documents and utterances, but 
with souls. It is a breathing upon religious sensibilities ; it 
leaves no trace upon the science, or human culture, or powers 
of logic, which the mind possessed ; if no more interferes with 
a man’s theological knowledge than with his scientific knowl- 
edge ; but leaves him just as free, and just as liable to error, 
- in coining his religious feeling into dogma, and casting his 
theological conceptions into system, as it does in connecting 
his spiritual truth with the physical science he may have 
gained. So that all we have a right to expect in turning to 
any documents, though they be the product of inspired men, 
is a religious truth that shall flash out of the incidents, the 
history, and the doctrines, with power enough to stimulate 
the affections and the will. “ Divine truth is the coming of 
God to man, pathless and traceless: theologic thought is the 
retrogressive search of man after God, not by his ways, 
which are past finding out, and invisible as night, but neces- 
sarily by such tracks as the age has opened, and another age 
may close or change.” 
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We are to see, still further, that documents may give ex- 
pression to a perfect religion through an imperfect theology. 
We are to see that theology is nothing more than part of 
science, and is left to be constructed by the human mind like 
science; and we are to recognize no more difficulty in the 
transmission of a perfect religious truth through an error as 
to the psychology of the Infinite, than in the transmission of 
such a truth through a sentence which implies that the moon 
is flat, or that the sun modves round our globe. The chro- 
nology of the day of judgment does not belong to the essence 
of religion; the conception of the divine ¢est of judgment 
does. An accurate prophecy of the time when God’s retri- 
butions will blaze upon a guilty nation, is not part of the 
true prophet’s commission; the power to reveal the certainty 
and the principles of such retribution is his inmost call. Not 
to societies any more than to individuals is it the apostle’s 
function to declare the dates and the circumstances of the 
bursting of the future life on them, but to make them feel 
assurance of it and the spirit which that solemn certainty 
should shed into their souls. To measure, therefore, the 
religious authority of St. Paul, we are not to be disturbed if 
we find that he expected the end of all things within his day ; 
if his angelology is distasteful; if we cannot sympathize 
with his explication of the riddle of Ishmael and Isaac; if 
we must reject his conception of the localities of the world 
of shadows, and of the upper arch of light; or if we are led 
by science to doubt of Adam’s headship of the race. We 
are to ask rather what flaw there is in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, to which all his historic argument is subor- 
dinate; what taint of error in his fervid feeling of the 
supremacy of charity; what imperfectness of soul in his - 
allegiance to the spirit of the ascended Christ; what narrow- 
ness in his sense of the strife of the spirit with the evil in 
every heart; what hinderance to the transfer into any culture 
of his perception that the eternal world is substantial, while 
the things which are seen are temporal; what limitation to 
the religious import of the truth, that “there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus.” The true way to honor the New Testament 
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records, and to be able to regard them always with positive 
faith instead of negative detraction, is to free ourselves of 
interest in the intellectual system of their external doctrines, 
and to go into the inward atmosphere of their spirit, where 
they may deal directly with the religious affections and the 
will. The view which proclaims the freedom of the Church 
from their dogmas, and its power, as well as right, of growth, 
under the leading of the Spirit, into larger and more symmet- 
rical theologic truth than Apostles dreamed, will make the 
Book of Romans more potent for spiritual good than it can 
be while it is incrusted with Orthodox theories of plenary 
authority. 

Indeed, why can we not rise to the same view of the Chris- 
tian records and “dispensations” that the Unitarian spirit 
has gained of the Old Testament history and inspiration ? 
No sensible man would lose his faith in the divine mission of 
the Jewish mind, if it should be proved to him that the story 
of Eden is an allegory or myth; that Elijah never was carried 
to heaven in a chariot of fire; that no clear prediction of 
Jesus can be discovered in its literature; and that a prophetic 
protest against priestly domination and sacrificial piety is 
intertwined with the long story of the Hebrew race, and 
breaks the unity of its religion. Let criticism make what 
ravage it may in the texture of the Old Testament annals, 
the mind capable of discerning and revering an historic revela- 
tion sees the face of a personal and holy God looking through 
the whole literature of the Hebrew mind. It finds what is 
more valuable and stirring than technical prophecy, in the 
expectant attitude and onward look of the race itself: It dis- 
‘cerns in the laws of Divine rule and retribution that vein the 
records, and which were expounded in ecstatic speech by lips 
inflamed from the altarscoals, what is incomparably more 
precious than preceptive teaching, —“a key to universal his- 
tory.” We see now that we cannot appreciate the Old Tes- 
tament by piecemeal. We see that Samuel could not have 
known in his day, nor Isaiah in his, the meaning of the move- 
ment of which their allegiance was part. We must look from 
this side of the advent of Jesus, — nay, we must look from a 
point so far removed as our own time, and through our larger 
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sympathies with history,— before the meaning of that race and 
its literature appears. And if our scholarship rubs off much 
of the human writing on its parchments as without import 
for the religious training of the world, it offers ample compen- 
sation by revealing the water-line of Providence, inlaid with 
the very warp of the nation that furnishes the record. So we 
are to look at the first documents and movements which the 
Christian religion. created as symbolic and not preceptive, 
suggestive and not despotic, disclosing the forces but not the 
possibilities of Christendom, revealing the spirit but not pre- 
scribing the forms of thought for the future of the Church. 
No man has, more happily than Mr. Martineau, blended 
the honest vision of a truth-loving and accomplished scholar 
with the insight and veneration of a simple-hearted disciple 
for supreme spiritual truth, in his dealings with the earliest 
records of our faith. Seeing clearly the distinction of theol- 
ogy and religion, he has been saved from lifting critical and 
negative conclusions about the defects in the Christian rec- 
ords above the everlasting truth for the soul, with which, 
when the errors are disengaged, he finds them glowing and 
fresh. Indeed, no man has been able to unfold so clearly the 
spiritual service by which some of the very errors of the Apos- 
tles have been glorified. We know not where to turn fora 
passage of more solemn beauty, or of more exquisite discrimi- 
nation in showing how a mental misconception may turn to 
the advantage of after time, than the paragraph which follows, 
on the Apostolic expectation of a near end of all things in 
their age. We quote from the sermon entitled “ The Chris- 
tian Time- View,” in the second volume of “ Endeavours after 
the Christian Life.” 


“ Paul, wholly absorbed in the immensity of existence, could by no 
means measure the objects of existence by our finite rules: the depth 
of his perspective put even distant things into his foreground; and if 
this be chronological error, it comes in with the shadow of religious 
truth: the delusion is scarce distinguishable from the inspiration of the 
prophet, and is even akin to the perception of God. No one could 
thus look the earthly into nothing, but by filling all things with the 
divine. 

“Tt was not then, I conceive, the historical misapprehension about 
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the end of the world, that led to the belief of human immortality : it 
was the intensity of the belief in immortality, that produced the idea of 
the approaching end of the world. This is apparent in a way by which 
you may always distinguish a primitive from a derivative doctrine: the 
former is everywhere assumed, and appears as an all-pervading and 
unconscious faith ; the latter is frequently argued and expounded, and 
appears as an avowed opinion. The combination of the two, however, 
has had important effects on the development of our religion; and it 
may be doubted whether without it Christendom could ever have taken 
to heart that solemn sense of the infinite scale of human life which is 
the great characteristic of its theory of existence. Paul kept a whole 
generation of the Church in awful and breathless suspense ; listening 
for the approaching peal of doom, till earthly sounds fell as faint un- 
realities upon their ear; straining their vision aloft, as through a long 
watch-night, for the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; till their foot- 
ing seemed loosened beneath them, and the landscape sank into the 
dark away. Thus alone, I believe, could the invisible world be raised 
into the great reality to man. The first age of Christendom, seques- 
tered from all else, and spent on its very front, obtained a divine insight 
that has not been lost. The heavenly breath that swept across the 
margin made it felt how the heats of the present should be cooled, and 
the fever of the passions purified. Our poor minds can take in only 
one great conception at a time, and must be left alone with it for a full 
lifetime, if it is to be incorporated with the character, and ennoble the 
history, of succeeding ages. Moreover, great religious faiths must be 
the visible basis of practical life to one period, ere they can be rooted 
in the acceptance of another: and had not the garly Christians watched 
their hour for Christ, their fellow-disciples ever after would have fallen 
asleep in the fatigues of this world, deaf to the voice of its divinest sor- 
rows, and missing the angels of preternatural strength. The supersti- 
tion therefore of one age may become the truth and guidance of all 
others.” — pp. 258 — 260. 


We must ask leave, also, to quote a kindred passage from 
the review of “ Phases of Faith,” which is included in the 
American edition of his Miscellanies. 


“Revelation may assume the form either of a divine philosophy, 
professing to furnish unconditioned truth; or of a divine influence cast 
into the midst of the world’s development, and weaving a pattern of 
more than human art and beauty into the texture of history. It is in 
the former aspect that our author contemplates the religion of Christen- 
dom; and he is thus led to charge upon it many things that cannot 
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justly be laid to its account. Christianity, as presented in the Scrip- 
tures, is a composite fabric,—the woof of Christ’s personal spirit 
thrown across the warp of an antecedent Judaism; and it is not fairly 
answerable for flaws and stains in that which it found already stretched 
upon the loom. ‘Thus, when Mr. Newman imputes to the New Testa- 
ment the doctrine, that God punishes men ‘for holding an erroneous 
creed’ (p. 168), he states what is partially true, yet leaves on the 
whole an impression quite false. Such a sentiment is entirely foreign 
to the religion of Christ, as distinguished from the previous Hebrew 
theology ; and everything which resembles it is an uncancelled rem- 
nant of the earlier system. From the very nature of the case, every 
theocratic scheme is necessarily exclusive. The Gospel, born within 
the limits of such doctrines, could not, in taking all their grandeur, 
escape at once the whole of their severity. But its entire tendency 
was to destroy the previous narrowness; and to throw open, as well as 
purify, the terms of communion with God. For exclusion by race and 
other arbitrary external disqualifications, it substituted exclusion by 
spiritual condition alone. It may be said, that the required spiritual 
condition involved a creed. Even this, however, though undeniably 
true, is not a characteristic description of the fact. It was reverence 
for a Person, not reception of Propositions, which constituted the Apos- 
tolic test; an allegiance of soul to the heavenly Christ, not an affirma- 
tion by the intellect of metaphysic dogmas. And may it not be rea- 
sonably doubted whether, under the then condition of the world, any 
other test could have effected a truer moral partition of that portion of 
mankind with which the Apostles came in contact? If our modern 
doctrine — of God’s indifference to men’s creed — had been propagated 
in an age when creed was no affair of conscientious private judgment, 
but was mixed up inseparably with moral and social causes, and if the 
Apostle of the Gentiles had preached at Ephesus and Corinth out of 
the ‘Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, how 
would the Divine crusade have prospered against the zealotry of Jeru- 
salem and the idolatrous corruptions of the Roman Empire? Paul, 
avowedly expecting an end of the world, proclaimed a divine classifica- 
tion of mankind in regard to that great catastrophe, — a classification 
involving probably no such incorrect moral estimate after all. If, by 
an absurd Bibliolatry, men have imported a division, similar in sound 
but not in sense, into a stage of the world and conditions of human 
character never contemplated by him, with what justice are his writ- 
ings made answerable for the folly and narrow-heartedness of his read- 
ers? The same refusal to take any account of historical conditions 
influences our author’s judgment as to the doctrine of demoniacal pos- 
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session. ‘That this superstition embodied in the Scriptures has been 
the cause of many evils, is incontrovertible. But eauses anterior to 
Christianity created the superstition: a Bibliolatry, of which Christian- 
ity is independent, prolonged it. It is easy to expatiate upon the mis- 
chiefs of this or any other error left uneradicated by the new religion; 
but, unless we take into comparison the state in which the case had 
been before, or would have been without Christianity, we shut out the 
conditions of all rational judgment. For ourselves we are convinced 
that the Dualistic belief expressed in the doctrine of possession is truer 
and more favorable to moral progress than any theory of unreduced 
evil accessible under the same conditions of the human intellect. Zo 
ask for the religious fruits of physical science, before that science exists, 
appears to us in the highest degree unreasonable.” — pp. 254 —257. 

We owe to Mr. Martineau, moreover, the conception that 
revelation is to be conceived less by analogies of science than 
by those of art. We know of no principle added to our criti- 
cal literature in these later years so fruitful and so tranquil- 
lizing as this. In a group by Phidias, or a picture by Raf- 
faelle, though the conceptions belong to one time, “there 
speaks a feeling for all; and the representation may be im- 
mortal when the thing represented has long been historic...... 
With just the same result do the accidental and temporary 
media fall away from early Christianity ; disengaging a resid- 
uary spirit that takes up the life of all times, touches a con- 
sciousness else unreached, and breathes upon the face of 
things till the meanings writ there with invisible ink come 
into clearness before the eye. If it please God, instead of 
spreading at our feet the things to be seen, rather to quicken 
our vision till we see them where they are, it is Revelation 
all the same; only deeper and more various; not an incident 
of position, but a power that can migrate in place and time, 
and read the Providential perspective everywhere. This pro- 
founder insight into divine relations it has been the especial 
office of St. Paul to awaken. ..... Indeed, it is he, in 
great measure, that has carried Christendom into regions 
other than his own. His thought is everywhere penetrated 
with an intense heat, leavened with lightning, that fuses the 
mass containing it, and runs off alive for other media to 
hold it.” 

We cannot leave with our readers a thought that con- 
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denses more suggestively the spirit with which, for construc- 


- tive purposes, Mr. Martineau has dealt with the early records 


of our faith, and by which he stands in the front rank of the 
positive and hopeful men, who are anxious and are laboring 
to harmonize criticism and faith, piety and philosophy, the 
spirit of Christ with the proportions of modern knowledge, a 
filial reverence for the history of the Church with loyalty to 
the present light of the Holy Spirit by which it lives, and with 
trust in a future for the Gospel that shall be more inspiring 
than the past. 

All honor to him for the fidelity with which, when some 
have retreated before the first threatening aspects of a philo- 
sophic criticism, shutting their eyes like cowards, and en- 
deavoring to crowd their minds back into a constricted and 
tottering theology, that it might house them, for their life- 
time, against the duties and perils of a pioneer service, he 
has gone on, heedless of clamor and insensible to fear, cling- 
ing to the pulpit, and faithful to the obligations of a scholar, 
believing in religion with too intelligent a fervor, and in the 
unity of truth with too wise a trust, to doubt that the path 
of progress is the road to peace; and that, when the Spirit 
opens new problems to the Church, the only safety, as well as 
reverence, is in probing them through and through, in the 
assurance that the solution will enlarge the empire of religion 


and promote the glory of God. 


“‘ He that feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true.’’ 


Would that our liberal Christian scholars might see that their 
call is still to work at the springs of religious thought, and to 
diffuse conceptions of inspiration, of the nature and condi- 
tions of revelation, of the office of Christ as the permanent 
centre of ever-widening religious truth, and of the Church as 
the ever-enlarging organ of the Divine Spirit in history, that 
shall be steadily felt as a quickening pressure on the best 
minds of less free communions, and be serviceable in saving 
Christianity against the encroachments of a scepticism pro- 
voked by the mechanical and dreary distortions of it by its 
friends! We certainly trust that Mr. Martineau will feel 
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assured that his labors are appreciated by a large circle of 
Christian students in this country, whose admiration of his 
genius is subordinate to their gratitude for its consecration. 
We shall rejoice more heartily in his acceptance of the ap- 
pointment to the new professorship, if it gives him leisure to 
fulfil a pledge which stands unredeemed; thus opening a 
speedy opportunity for some pen more skilful than ours to 
welcome in these pages the appearance of volumes, with his 
name, devoted to the well-remembered titles of “The Min- 
istry of Christ” and “ The Christianity of Paul.” 





Art. VIL.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Since its first establishment, the Christian Examiner has been the 
recognized organ, or exponent, of liberal theology in New England. 
During this time, what we may call one theological “period” has 
elapsed, and the advent of a new “epoch” is generally recognized 
among us. Unitarianism, from being mainly critical or controversial, 
has become historical. The phase through which it seems now to be 
passing we are accustomed to hear called a crisis, or transition. The 
phrase may be distasteful, but there is a certain truth in it. Not that 
any one year, or ten years, is a crisis, but a generation is. The symp- 
toms of transition in the present condition of many churches, and in 
the everywhere unsettled state of theological opinion, have been too 
frequently commented on to need recapitulation here. In particular, 
we have to note that, much of the better religious thought of the age is 
turned from theological speculation into the direction of social and 
ethical questions; and there is faintly indicated an approach towards 
harmony in the ranks of all, at least Protestant, religious bodies, to- 
gether with the comprehension (as yet feeble and imperfect) of larger 
fields of development for Christian thought and life. 

These few words may sufficiently indicate the post we desire to oc- 
cupy, as free critics and observers, while also we are laborers together, 
in that field. We profess no fealty to any class of human opinion, or 
to the interests of any denomination, merely as such; but only fidelity 
to our convictions and position as free journalists and theological critics. 
The changes in the general mind already noted will hardly fail to be 
more, rather than less, reflected in our pages. There has been a period, 
when the attitude of the theological mind in this country was essential- 
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ly controversial. ‘The Examiner then had necessarily a polemic char- 
acter. Now, the controversial interest has subsided. Some questions 
have been settled for thinking men by critical investigations and dis- 
coveries. The change of time has brought with it change of temper. 
The general mind takes a more practical turn. Religion appears in all 
parties in a working dress, — in the liberal party, as well as in others. 
Our annual gatherings show this tendency, in their spiritual and devo- 
tional exercises, as well as in the nature of the topics most frequently 
discussed. We recognize and hail the tendency, as one indication of 
the Divine word uttered in the life of our age. Reverently, yet freely, 
we shall hold ourselves prepared to meet the new aspects, the new 
questions, of Theology, as they occur. 


NEARLY two generations have passed since the commencement of 
what may be distinctively, terméd the Unitarian movement in New 
England. The men identified with the early history of that movement 
have almost all passed off the stage. Their names and their services 
are historical. The course of the discussions they engaged in, and the 
general results they reached, have been set sort with candor and 
ability in Mr. Ellis’s diligent and elaborate survey.* The seven Es- 
says of which it chiefly consists are already familiar to the readers of 
the Examiner, who will be glad to see them reproduced in this comely 
and compact octavo. As we look through its pages, the thought oc- 
curs to us, that a livelier interest might have been given to this history, 
by associating its reasonings and reminiscences with the names, beloved 
and honored, of the pioneers of liberal opinions; with the brief, bright 
career of Buckminster, the early eloquence of Everett, the genial and 
sagacious mind of Kirkland, the calm spiritual expositions of Channing, 
the lucid and scholarly thought of Andrews Norton, the rich Christian 
ethics of Dewey, and the clear, reverential intellect of Henry Ware, 
father and son. ‘To those who have been near enough to the scene, 
these names will suggest personal and biographical sources of interest, 
which we rather regret to see so little regarded here. The history of 
this half-century still remains to be written. But we accept thank- 
fully the service Mr. Ellis has rendered in his dispassionate and able 
summary. Of the ground which he has chosen, — the local relig- 
ious history of New England, — no man, we suppose, is more entirely 
master than himself. How acceptably and usefully he has done his 
task, our readers are already aware. The Appendix consists of an 
answer to about a dozen points of criticism which were presented in 
the “ Puritan” newspaper. The tone of the Preface is especially to be 
commended, — the tone altogether of a Christian minister, and not of 
a controv ersialist. A single ‘statement in it is worth calling attention 
to. “The large majority,” says Mr. Ellis, “ of those who really come 
under the substantial definition of Unitarianism, and actually receive 
Christian truth in that interpretation of it, cannot be brought into a 





* A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy. By G.E. Exxis. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
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sectarian acknowledgment of it, still less into any active association for 
its defence or extension. We should not err, if we set the proportion 
between them and the sectarian Unitarians at the rate of ten to one.” 
On the strength of this assertion, we wonder a little at the anxiety here 
manifest to disown all genetic affinity between this and kindred, or at 
least contemporary, modes of thought; seeing that there is no form of 
heresy or radicalism among us, but feels at this moment the impulse 
both of the Protestant Reformation and the American idea,-of which 
Unitarianism is one legitimate expression, among countless others. 


As a testimony to the general fact we have noted, we greet next a 
voice coming from the Orthodox ranks. “The Bible and the People” * 
we are unwilling to pass by without a word of sincere and grateful 
recognition of the life whose record and ripest service it appears to be. 
In its purely didactic portions, (which make the bulk of it,) this vol- 
ume is rather elementary and rather dry. It should be judged by its 
aim, which is to make popular and practical some general common- 
sense doctrines of psychology and Scripture interpretation. Its the- 
ology seems to recognize the whole religious side of high-toned Ortho- 
doxy, from which, we need not say, we totally dissent ; but its drift-sets 
strongly against the lurid and disastrous mythology of Calvinism. Its 
moral interest is as a record of personal experience, and a summary of 
personal testimony, touching the great reaction now going. on, from the 
“peculiar doctrines” once styled Evangelical. We have here, related 
with startling frankness, the history of a “nind sincere, conscientious, de- 
vout, trained under Calvinistic influences coming in the most genuine and 
génial shape; the protest of a generous nature, through years of silent 
suffering, against the strange blasphemy of a creed that mocked every 
honest working of thought, and each breathing of “natural piety”; and 
its emancipation from the fetters of a creed into the devoted service of 
a life. The hints given towards the close, of the conflict in the Ortho- 
dox ranks touching the “ dogma of a depraved mental constitution,” and 
its gradual, steady rejection by the better class of minds, are one of the 
most interesting portions of the book. Among the symptoms of the 
change, the author notes “the almost universal neglect of ‘ indoctrinating 
preaching’ among the younger clergy”; with a corresponding “in- 
crease in that practical preaching, that urges on the consciences of 
men all their domestic, social, and moral duties, as constituting an essen- 
tial part of religion, as truly as the affections toward God and the spe- 
cial duties owed to him.” “The strong Calvinistic doctrines,’ she 
adds, “ that used to be so reverently received, are either simply toler- 
ated or quietly rejected. This is particularly the case with mothers 
and teachers, both in the family and in the secular and Sunday 
schools.” A second volume is promised, which will present more fully 
the argument for the authenticity and authority of the Bible. In the 
present, it is not the weight of the argument, but the quality of the tes- 





* Common Sense applied to Religion ; or, The Bible and the People. By Cats- 
ARINE E. Beecuer. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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timony, that gives its chief value. The author never loses sight of her 
practical aim, or her duty to her own sex, —a duty which in so many 
ways she has faithfully and fearlessly discharged. “This work,” she 
says, “is offered, not as one of metaphysics and theology, to exercise 
the intellect alone. It presents the grand practical question of life to 
woman as the mother, the educator, the nurse, and the fountain of 
home sympathies for the race.” The volume closes with an earnest 
and vigorous appeal in behalf of her system of female education. 


Tue friends of Theodore Parker will be pained to learn that his 
opinions have been weighed in the scales of orthodox divinity, and 
found wanting ; that his philosophy is “ nonsense,” his logic rhetoric, 
his statements extravagant and loose ; that his doctrines find but equiv- 
ocal support in Scripture, while they are unquestionably at war with 
sound theology ; that endless damnation is shown to be the only merei- 
Sul way of dealing with hardened sinners; that “ denunciatory reform ” 
greatly needs, not only the infusion of Christian gentleness, but the con- 
trol of “ Evangelical” ideas ; that “ woman’s rights” are absurd, and 
the tendencies to looseness of thought alarming even among the very 
elect. All this, with much more of the same drift, they will find set 
forth in Mr. Walker’s new volume.* Whether they will think it worth 
while to seek it through these three hundred pages, exceeding dry and 
dreary, is another question. Mr. Walker seems to be very sincere and 
painstaking in his narrow way; and he did good service in his first 
essay, by his really able illustration of the education of the sentiment 
of holiness in the Hebrew people. In the present discussion we con- 
sider him quite beyond his depth. Among minor faults, perhaps we 
should not wonder that he sticks a little at English grammar; but 
two mistakes are surely disproportionate in spelling so short a name as 
Comte. The grave questions at issue between the general mind of 
Christendom, on the one hand, and the various schools of “ scepticism 
and ultraism ” on the other, are only further vexed, not helped to a 
right issue, by these superficial and insufficient appeals to theological 
prejudice. 

Mr. Walker’s advertisements are as swelling and self-confident as 
those of the Athenian sophists, and his productions are as slender. 
Philosopher he is not in any sense, for he begs his questions, assumes 
his conclusions, and substitutes vague assertion, and sometimes vituper- 
ation, for candid inquiry and argument. He plunges into metaphysics 
only to flounder helplessly, and gets out of his difficulty only by the 
convenient need of ending his letters or his chapters, for the two 
are identical. His attempts at wit are of the most painful descrip- 
tion; they might possibly be ludicrous, if they were not disgusting. 
There is throughout the volume a supercilious tone of pity and con- 
tempt, a coming down of this condescending master in religion to the 
weakness of his opponents, quite out of proportion to anything which 





* Philosophy of Scepticism and Ultraism. By James B. WaLker. New York: 
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is said or proved. The Orthodox divine utters himself like an Evan- 
gelical pope. Walker is to Parker as Augustine to Pelagius, as Bernard 
to Abelard. His’ word in this volume (in spite of its “respectful” 
dedication) is simply a summons to all heretics of the new sort to 
hush, and confess themselves vanquished. 

The title of the volume, “ Philosophy of Scepticism,” is a strange 
misnomer. ‘There is no proper discussion of scepticism, no classifica- 
tion of its forms, no definition of its ideas. We are left to infer that all 
who are not “orthodox” are sceptical, that all who cannot receive the 
statements and the metaphysics of Calvinism, as interpreted by Walker, 
are to be dealt with as doubters. 

We have met, in the course of our reading, with many odd and ab- 
surd defences of the Trinity. But no recent defence that we have seen 
matches in absurdity the logic of the fifth chapter of this volume. “In 
tri-unity alone,” says this reasoner, “is nature practically adapted to 
humanity. Physical nature is mostly manifested by tri-unity.” “ The 
earth, air, and water are trinities.” “God is a social being, and the 
tri-unity of his nature alone enables us to conceive of him as such.” (!) 
Naturally, he argues that man’s nature and mind are “ profoundly 
adapted to the doctrine of the Trinity.” But we are taken by surprise 
when we find the following illustration, which explains so graphically 
the relation of the persons in the Trinity. “ Victoria is not only Re- 
gina, but she is the Defender of the Faith and the patroness of the 
great charities of her gueendom. She combines in her person regal, 
sptritual, and benevolent prerogative. In order to form a true idea of 
this sovereign and of her relations to her realm, we must form a dis- 
tinct conception of these regal offices, and of the queen acting person- 
ally in each of these, and then combine these several conceptions in 
one character.” (!) The final proposition, which Mr. Walker italicizes, 
pompously nullifies the highest and holiest doctrine, not only of Juda- 
ism, but of Christianity, and indirectly sets polytheism above mono- 
theism. “ The God of intuition or conception is an abstract nullity, 
devoid of all moral power over human character and human life.” 
“An erroneous and corrupting conception,” he further calls it, “ to 
think of God as one”! 

The book, as a whole, seems to illustrate this sentence in ‘‘ Letter 
Ninth,” which we give, grammar and all, as it is printed: “ Vain talk- 
ers, by forming in their own minds a character for God, and determin- 
ing, a priori, what kind of religion God ought to give, and then forcing 
nature and the Bible to coincide with their speculations, has given rise 
to more injurious heresies than all other causes combined.” 


TuE People’s Dictionary of the Bible * comes to us none the less wel- 
come, that it is already a standard work of known and approved value. 
Dr. Beard, the author of this compilation, has long been known as an 
indefatigable and successful laborer in various departments of theology, 





* The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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and as one of the most active and useful of the Unitarian divines of 
Great Britain. He contributed many of the articles in the well-known 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature by Dr. Kitto. Feeling that that 

publication did not altogether fulfil the idea of a popular explanatory 

work on the Bible, he has compiled with great care and labor the 

present “ Dictionary,” in which he has endeavored to supply the de- 

fects, and to correct the errors, of former compilations. He has im- 

proved upon, while profiting by, the labors of his predecessors. We 

are safe in saying, that for popular use it is altogether and decidedly 

the best book in its line in the English language. The learned and 

valuable work of Dr. Kitto, besides being much more expensive, is 

in some respects adapted to the theological student rather than the gen- 
eral reader; while the popular abridgment or modification of that work 

which circulates so widely in this country is not only very inadequate, 
but in other respects objectionable. The “ People’s Dictionary” has 

the merit of being free from sectarian bias, whether orthodox or liberal. 

It is rather conservative than neological, and more apt to err on the 

side of reverence and tradition and popular belief, than on that of criti- 

cism; exceedingly anxious not to disturb unnecessarily the prevailing 
opinion, yet not wholly regardless of the contrary results of more re- 

cent investigation. It is founded in part on Winer’s Biblisches Real- 

worterbuch, a standard work in Germany. We do not agree with the 

author in all his conclusions, but we confidently recommend the 

People’s Dictionary of the Bible as the best in its kind; a valuable 
authority for the Sunday-school teacher, and a convenient book of 
reference for the minister and theological student. 


In Archbishop Whately’s “ Doctrine concerning the Sacraments ” * 
we have a republication, somewhat enlarged in form, of the “ charges” 
in which he several years ago vindicated the Protestant view of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. There seems to be at present no special 
need of republishing them. ‘The controversy now in which a logician 
of such ability should join issue is of a broader and more radical kind. 
Dr. Whately is not, we believe, willing to cast in his lot and influence 
with the Broad Church, yet he gets as near to their position as pru- 
dence will allow him, and utters, even in this careful treatise, some 
sentiments which justify the freedom of the new Oxford critics. “In 
all cases,” says he, at the close of his Preface, “there is a strong pre- 
sumption, where nothing appears to the contrary, that the sense in 
which a passage of Scripture, relating to any important matter, was 
understood at the time, is the true sense of it.’ Is Dr. Whately pre- 
pared to apply this canon in the interpretation of the Hebrew prophe- 
cies, or the Apostolic Epistles, or even to some of the conversations of 
our Saviour? Mr. Jowett would go no farther than that. 

Dr. Whately always uses language precisely, and we have rarely 
fault to find with his epithets or his syllogisms. But sometimes he is 
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sophistical in his use of illustrations. We doubt if the advocates of 
baptismal regeneration would acknowledge the force of his analogy 
between infant baptism and a draft given on a banker which is left to 
be paid at some future day. That draft is good money, and negotiable 
at the time it is given, whereas the infant’s holiness is not in any sense 
real at the time of baptism. The analogy with a promissory note 
would be far more exact. The analogy with the inheritance of an 
estate by an infant is less open to objection; yet there is a flaw there 
too, since the child, however young, has legal title to property, and 
legal heirs who may inherit at his dying. The essay upon the Lord’s 
Supper is of a more practical character than that on Baptism, but con- 
tains some nice reasoning, and some singular admissions. Christ’s 
death, says the Archbishop, was necessary under the actual circum- 
stances. “We have no right to frame any metaphysical theories to 
prove that this wowld have existed under any other circumstances, 
under the opposite supposition of a universal acceptance of his claims.” 
Of the miracle of transubstantiation he shrewdly remarks, that it proves, 
not that the bread becomes Christ’s body and the wine his blood, but 
exactly the reverse, that Christ’s body becomes bread and his blood be- 
comes wine; since, after the miraculous change, that evidence of the 
senses which is an undeniable and primary species of evidence proves 
that it is bread and wine which the priest takes in his hands. He in- 
geniously presses against the Romanists here their favorite illustration 
of Moses’s rod which was changed to a serpent. The serpent, and not 
the rod, was seen after the change, and was the result of the miracle. 


Dr. Bunsen * is one of those with whom we count it a blessing to 
have been contemporary. Combining as he does, and as no other 
does in like degree, the philosophic depth of the Germans with the 
practical wisdom of the English, religious earnestness with the utmost 
freedom of speculation, he speaks to the mind of this age with peculiar 
authority, and ministers with blessed effect to the highest class of in- 
quirers. We do not exaggerate our own impression of his labors, when 
we pronounce him one of the intellectual saviours of the time. His aim 
in the work of which we have here the first part (containing the first 
and second books) is to reconcile philosophy and religion by the media- 
tion of history. He shows a divine law of development, according to 
which the idea of God unfolds itself progressively in human conscious- 
ness through successive epochs of humanity. The consciousness of 
God is proved to be a native common good, the heirloom of human- 
ity, not accidental or conventional, but aboriginal and therefore perpet- 
ual. It is further shown that the “ God-consciousness” is not a mere 
phenomenon of the finite, a subjective belief, but the reflex of an objec- 
tive reality. “Accordingly,” says Bunsen, “ there reveals itself in the 
world’s history nothing less than the Godhead itself, and the laws of 
the spiritual Kosmos are just as positive, and more intelligible, than the 





* Gott in der Geschichte oder der Fortschritt des Glaubens an eine sittliche 
Weltordnung. (God in History, or the Progress of the Belief in a Moral Order of 
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laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies ; they are divine like those 
of the physical, and as cognizable to the human mind as mind is cog- 
nizable to itself.”* The first book consists of preliminary scientific 
and religious illustrations of the “ God-consciousness”; the second 
gives us the manifestations of that consciousness in the leading minds 
of the Hebrew nation. The second and third parts are promised in 
the course of the year. 


Wer: the volume of Dr. Peabody’s “ Sermons” f less beautiful and 
charming than it is, the saintly face of the frontispiece and the touch- 
ing paragraphs of the Dedication would disarm all criticism. We could 
not deal coldly or harshly with the last gift to his people of such a 
minister as Ephraim Peabody. The sweet remonstrance of that calm 
countenance haunts us as we read, and we forget to question opinions 
or see deficiencies. Fortunate it is that there are so few defects to 
see, and so few opinions to be disputed. The same unerring sagacity 
which gave to the author of these sermons such weight in counsel, has 
ruled in their selection. Dr. Peabody was one of the few preachers 
who know what are their own best things, and can trust their own 
judgment upon their own work. Many of these sermons will be rec- 
ognized as those which have been delivered in other churches beside 
the King’s Chapel, and to some of them Christian impressions are due 
which have changed the religious life of some whom the preacher 
never knew. The publication now will gratify the secret wish of 
many hearts. We know that the sermon on the “ Resurrection of 
Christ,” which is by no means the best in the volume, was the means 
to more than one mind of justifying the Scriptural assertion that Jesus 
brought life and immortality to light. 

Of the Memoir, which is understood to have been prepared by Hon. 
Samuel A. Eliot, we can only say that it is worthy of the subject, and 
that it harmonizes with the many tributes which have already been 
paid by friends to the memory of one so dear. We differ only with 
the writer in his estimate of Dr. Peabody’s delivery. Though in some 
degree monotonous, this always seemed to us far more agreeable than 
the boisterous and excited manner of the men who pass for popular 
pulpit orators. At any rate, we cannot think that Dr. Peabody’s ser- 
mons would sound better from any other lips than they did from his 
own. The tones of his voice and his manner of simple earnestness 
and gravity were admirably suited to his style of writing. He wanted 
no speech better than his own to do him justice. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Tue new edition of Lord Bacon’s Essays,{ with the copious, wise, 
and entertaining notes of Dr. Whately, is tobe spoken of rather as a 
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book of the annotator’s than ‘of the original author’s; for the Essays 
themselves belong, more than any other writings of that class, to that 
very limited rank of English literature which is not only remembered 
in everybody’s library, but has really been studied by everybody who 
reads at all. To these Essays the Archbishop’s notes are added in 
profusion, where the subject suits him, and in infinitely small propor- 
tions where it is not a specialty of his own. Im all our region of 
America his clear and gondensed treatises on Logic and Rhetoric have 
been text-books in the training of most of the younger set of men and 
women now on the stage or coming upon it. It happens, therefore, 
that the memory of some of his wise or witty dicta comes into the com- 
position of many a sermon, brief, or leading article, which he never 
hears of, and that he has on this side of the water a circle of affec- 
tionate friends, young and old, who are indebted to him, almost daily, 
for saving them from nonsense either of thought or of expression. To 
this circle first, and to the wider circle afterwards, of those who love 
fearless criticism, quaint wisdom, and clear analysis, we commend the 
essays which, in the shape of notes, are now added to Lord Bacon’s. 
The republication of these old standards in such excellent company 
will do more to bring his Lordship again before the public, than Miss 
Bacon’s dashing and womanlike adventure to make him responsible for 
“Hamlet” and the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


Mr. Hazarp’s “ Essay on Language” * occupies about one third of 
the volume to which it gives a name. The rest is taken up with occa- 
sional addresses, and an Essay on Dr. Channing’s mind and writings. 
The thought is simple, and not striking. The style is popular and 
pleasing, somewhat declamatory perhaps; and the moral tone genuine 
and amiable. The Essays give us the impression of a mind that excels 
in sincerity of moral purpose, rather than in freshness and force. They 
are, as appears from Miss Peabody’s Preface, “ Essays written in the 
intervals of business.” They have not the compact and neat elegance 
which Mr. Helps has associated with that title. ‘They would, indeed, 
be greatly improved by severe rasping and condensation, for literary 
merit if not for popular effect. But they belong to a class of writings 
which we cannot too highly prize or warmly welcome ; those, namely, 
in which men of business address one another on topics of scholarly 
meditation and general morality. And a professed scholar, in reading 
them, will often be grateful for the side-light let in upon a truth of fact 
or morals, by an illustration taken fresh from the wayside or from the 
press of daily life. Mr. Hazard seems to us not to have profited as 
much as he might by his rich intellectual advantages as a business 
man, — as if he craved overmuch the scholar’s privilege of dealing with 
books and not with things. And, should he appear again before the 


public, we trust he will attain something more of the beauty of home- 
liness. 





* Essay on Language, and Other Papers, by RowLtanp G. Hazarp. Edited by 
E. P. Peasopy. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
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Or Mrs. Jameson’s two “ Lectures” * the most obvious characteris- 
tics are their richness of historical illustration, sobriety of tone, and 
entire freedom from rhetorical exaggeration. Though the writer deals 
with a question especially fitted to awaken her womanly enthusiasm, 
she writes with commendable calmness and moderation. Nowhere 
does she lose her self-command and indulge in mere declamation, but 
throughout she is dignified and persuasive. Without presenting any 
claim to novelty, either in regard to the truths which she seeks to in- 
culcate or her manner of enforcing them, she has yet rendered a valua- 
ble service by the skilful use of her own observations. Starting with 
this proposition as the basis of her whole argument, — “ That men and 
women are by nature mutually dependent, mutually helpful; that this 
communion exists not merely in one or two relations, which custom 
may define and authorize, and to which opinion may restrict them in 
this or that class, in this or that position, but must extend to every 
possible relation in existence in which the two sexes can be socially 
approximated,” — she endeavors to show how the influence of the fem- 
inine element may be beneficially exercised in new fields of operation, 
and the legitimate sphere of woman’s action may be enlarged. In the 
first lecture, delivered during the continuance of the war in the Crimea, 
she mainly confines herself to an historical sketch of the various com- 
munities which under the generic name of Sisters of Charity have de- 
voted themselves to the care of the sick, closing with an earnest plea 
for the employment of a higher order of female nurses in the English 
hospitals, both civil and military. In the second lecture, delivered 
after the close of the war, she takes wider ground, and urges the ad- 
vantages which would follow the employment of women in responsible 
positions, not only in hospitals, but also in prisons, penitentiaries, re- 
formatory schools, workhouses, and other public institutions. In this 
lecture, as well as in the preceding one, she very largely illustrates her 
argument by a reference to her investigations and inquiries upon the 
Continent. It is in this feature that the chief value of her work con- 
sists, since she thus gives us practical results instead of mere theories ; 
and by showing what has been accomplished under civil institutions 
which scarcely recognize popular rights and a form of religious belief 
which we discard, she more convincingly proves that something equally 
effective ought to be done under a free government and in a Protestant 
community. Her volume, therefore, though it unfolds no new truths 
and sets forth no new arguments, must be regarded as a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of a subject constantly growing in importance. It 
is one of the best books upon the woman question that has appeared 
since the publication of Mrs. Grey’s work on The Self-Culture of 
Women, noticed in a former number of this journal. 

We have learned with pleasure that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields in- 
tend to publish a complete edition of Mrs. Jameson’s writings. Besides 
the volume before us, The Characteristics of Women, universally ad- 
mired as an appreciative volume of Shakespearian criticism, and The 





* Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant. And The Communion of Labor. 
By Mrs. Jameson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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Diary of an Ennuyée, a record of Continental travel, first published in 
1826, have already appeared. These are to be followed by The Loves 
of the Poets, and the various collections of Christian legends, so familiar 
to lovers of Christian art. Mrs. Jameson has so long been one of the 
most conspicuous literary ornaments of her sex, and her works are of 
so high an order of merit, that their republication can hardly fail to be 
received with favor. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


THE most interesting work that has come under our notice in this 
department is Gurowski’s “ America and Europe.” * ‘The readers of 
“ Russia as it Is” will remember his hearty Panslavism and stanch re- 
publicanism, and will recognize in this larger work the same qualities 
of easy generalization, energetic diction, and occasional rare and curious 
learning. Some of the hints here given as to the history of races in 
Europe, particularly the dominance of the Latin over the Teutonic, are 
quite fresh to us. The volume is written in good idiomatic English, 
with a slight tinge of foreign accent. ‘The thought is racy and even 
brilliant, but needlessly hard to follow, by reason of excessive fondness 
for generalizing. One is refreshed and glad, in these days, when “ de- 
mocracy” means anything but “liberty,” and when we are written 
of abroad as “the Slave Empire of the West,” to meet this hearty 
and intelligent recognition of the true American idea, and this faithful 
following of it in the legitimate developments of our republican life. 
The slave States and slave policy of our country are very briefly and 
scornfully set aside, as only strangers to and a temporary aberration 
from the true path of American greatness. With little of the thorough 
critical analysis of democratic institutions which we find in De Tocque- 
ville, we find here a more appreciating, and certainly more encouraging, 
apprehension of the American spirit. We refer especially to the chap- 
ters entitled Democracy, Self-Government, Manifest Destiny, and The 
American Mind. As the cordial and appreciative judgment of a highly 
intelligent foreigner, who deals honestly with our faults while he re- 
tains his enthusiastic faith in our true destiny as a people, (might he 
only revive our own!) we consider this work to be of high value, and 
hope to refer to it again. 


SCIENCE, 


As the most interesting of recent contributions to science, the new 
edition of Mr. Johnston’s Physical Atlas} demands a notice at our 
hands. The first edition of this superb work, which was published ten 
years since, had the effect (so says the President of the British Royal 





* America and Europe, by Apam G. pe Gurowsk1. New York: Appleton. 

+ See National Review for January, 1857. 

¢t The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. By A. Ke1rn Jounsroy, F. R. 
S. E., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty, etc. A new and en- 
larged edition; consisting of 55 large, and 7 smaller plates, printed in colors, and 
i folio pages of letter-press, including an Index containing upwards of 16,000 

eferences. 
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Geographical Society) of introducing in Great Britain a new era in 
the popular study of Geography. 

The present edition is improved and enlarged, so as to make almost 
anew work. It contains seven maps, each accompanied by an origi- 
nal essay, on subjects not contemplated in the first edition. These 
are: — 

1. The Distribution of Marine Life. By Professor E. Forbes. 

2. The Geology of Europe. By Sir R. I. Murchison and Professor 
Nichol. 

3. The Geology of the United States and British North America. 
By Professor H. D. Rogers, Boston, U. S. 

4. The Physical Characteristics of the Arctic Polar Basin. By 
Professor H. D. Rogers, Boston, U. S. 

5. Terrestrial Magnetism. By Colonel E. Sabine. 

6. The Moral and Statistical Classification of the Human Family. 
By A. K. Johnston. 


7. The Geographical Distribution of Health and Disease. By A. 
K. Johnston. 

Six maps have been withdrawn, and as many entirely new ones sub- 
stituted in their place. Six smaller plates have been inserted in the 
text. The twenty-three plates which have been retained have been re- 
vised and enlarged, and a very copious Index has been added. 

The Atlas now consists of thirty-five large maps on the following sub- 
jects: Geology and Orography, Hydrography, Meteorology and Mag- 
netism, Botany, Zodlogy, Ethnology, and Statistics. It contains every- 
thing which is distributed over the surface of the earth, beginning with 
the Rocky Strata of the Earth itself; coming next to the water in Riv- 
ers, Seas, and Oceans; passing next to Animals, Plants, and Men; 
then ascending into the atmosphere to the Rain, the Currents of Air, 
Heat, and Magnetism. Here we can see in pictures how all things 
are distributed on the surface of the earth,—rocks, mountains, 
table-lands, river-basins, volcanoes, glaciers, ocean-currents, tides, heat 
and cold, wind, rain, the plants whieh yield food, the birds, reptiles, and 
mammalia, fishes, mollusca, and radiata. The latest results of Eth- 
nography are also here embodied. 

The maps which have been prepared for this work by our fellow- 
citizen, Professor Rogers, increase the value of the Atlas, especially for 
ourselves. One of them is a map of the Geology of the United States 
and British North America. The other is of the physical characteris- 
tics of the Arctic Polar Basin. The expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin have given to this region of the earth a new interest. If Dr. 
Kane had lived, he would have gone again to the North. He never 
could have resisted the attractions of that open Polar Sea. He is dead, 
but others, stimulated by his ardor and emulous of his fame, will be 
soon planning new expeditions in that direction. The North Pole will 
be besieged, and taken. If it appears that the methods hitherto pur- 
sued of attempting to take it by sudden assault are ineffectual, it will 
be approached more regularly, and one post after another will be for- 
tified and provisioned, each in a higher latitude than the last, until 
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finally some fortunate man will find himself standing at the point where 
longitude ceases to exist. And for such a success, such preliminary 
studies as these of our American geologists will be essential prepara- 
tions. 

The Ethnographic maps are new and important. That of Great 
Britain was prepared by Dr. Kombst with great care. He went on 
foot through all the counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
order to observe the physical characteristics and linguistic peculiarities 
of the people. The map, which was the result of this survey, is a curi- 
ous one. As the geologist traces successive diluvial waves by the 
lines of drift and ridges of boulders on the earth’s surface, so the exist- 
ing British races show how wave after wave of invasion has swept from 
east to west over these islands. It is proved to the eye that the Keltic 
races preceded the Teutonic, and were driven west by them into the 
extremities of Cornwall, Wales, and the extreme western regions of 
Scotland and Ireland. Saxons, Danes, and Normans lie in regular par- 
allels of longitude, showing how far each successive wave of invasion 
reached, and where it stopped. The map of the distribution of Relig- 
ious Belief is also new and interesting. According to the estimate of 
this map, there are 900,000,000 of human beings in the world, of whom 
300,000,000 are Christians, 245,000,000 are Buddhists, 133,000,000 
Brahmins, 110,000,000 Mohammedans, and 106,000,000 Pagans. One 
third, therefore, of the inhabitants of the earth are Christians; nearly 
one half are Monotheists; eight ninths have a religion of an intellectual 
and moral character; and only one ninth can be regarded as mere idol- 
aters. Nothing like this was the condition of the world when Christ 
came. ‘The little leaven has leavened a large part of the lump of man- 
kind; even though it may be that not many of the birds of the air have 
built their nests in the tree of Christianity. 

This Atlas is perhaps too costly a work to be generally in the posses- 
sion of individuals who are not specially devoted to science, but there 
ought to be a copy of it in every town, in some public or private library, 
to be referred to by those who may need its information; and we ac- 
cordingly recommend it to be purchased for this purpose by reading- 
rooms, book-clubs, and town libraries. The price in England, half 
bound in Russia or Morocco, is £12 12s.; in this country it is an- 
nounced for sale at sixty dollars. Bangs & Co. of New York, and 
Little, Brown, & Co. of Boston, are the principal agents in this country. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


VARIOUS reasons have combined within a few years past to turn at- 
tention to Honduras,* that part of North America which was first dis- 
covered of all, but which is least known. Columbus first saw the 
North American continent when he ran down the eastern coast of 
Honduras, and he first trod upon it on the 14th of August, 1502, when 
he landed at Point Casinas on that coast. The whole region was well 





* Explorations and Adventures in Honduras. By Wittiam V. WELts. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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enough known to the Buccaneers in their way, and to the Spanish vice- 
roys in their way. But this is saying very little; and therefore, not- 
withstanding the prominence of the sovereign state of Honduras upon 
every map of this continent, its interior resources, and even the most 
important features of its topography, have been scarcely known any- 
where excepting among its own inhabitants. 

Mr. Stephens’s journey there opened our eyes to the existence of 
this magnificent region, and afforded very curious detail, both as to its 
antiquities, which are very remarkable, and its present inhabitants. 
When the California mines began to teach the world, what the world 
has not yet very well learned, that the Pacific is to be the central basin 
of the civilization of the future, the geographical position of Honduras, 
as commanding one of the simplest lines of communication between 
that ocean and the Caribbean Sea, attracted the attention of another 
class of observers. Yet again, the whole Mosquito discussion brought 
Honduras, as well as Nicaragua, before us; and just now the existence 
of Honduras has proved a great convenience in saving the honor of 
both England and the United States. These high contracting powers 
had forgotten the very existence of Honduras, when they found sud- 
denly that she had the true claim to Ruatan. The discovery was as 
convenient as it is to two young gentlemen, who are about to fight each 
other because both claim the eleventh quadrille from the belle of an 
evening, to find out that, before she saw either of them, she had prom- 
ised to dance it with her cousin. At the same time when General 
William Walker undertook the management of the affairs of Nicaragua 
with his fifty-six associates, these Honduras people appeared again, in 
the combination for giving him that discipline which he deserved so 
completely, and has received so thoroughly. We now learn that in 
the mountain regions of Olancho and Teguicalpa there is promise, by 
no means vague, of great wealth ; and we have now a map of a region 
which has before been given over to vacancy, spotted all over with the 
attractive legends, “gold washings,” “fine gold,’ “coarse gold,” “sil- 
ver mines,” “copper mines,” “ gold region of the Zelayas,” and so on. 
Here are certainly attractive reasons why we should no longer con- 
sider Honduras as one great forest of dyewood and mahogany. 

Mr. William V. Wells has been travelling through the district 
known as Olancho, and reports his results in a handsome volume. He 
has wrought up his book very thoroughly. As to the gold, he is con- 
vinced that in Olancho “there is another California”; but he believes 
(alas for the manifest destiny of Honduras!) “arace superior in energy 
and activity” will be needed to get at its glittering treasures. Curi- 
ously enough, he tells us the old El Dorado story again of a city here 
where gold was not worth so much as iron; and, in this case, the pre- 
cise history of its destruction is told, and, like another Lynch, he ac- 
tually looked upon the ruins of this other Sodom. His account of the 
climate and vegetation of this mountain region is truly fascinating, and 
we infer that he conceived a high respect for the more intelligent of its 
inhabitants. His solution of the destiny of Honduras is “a peaceful 
immigration of Northern men, who by intermarriage would gradually 
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change the character of the Southern race”; and he advises the Spanish 
Americans “to submit with Asiatic resignation td their destiny.” 
Among the other curiosities of Honduras, we ought to say, for the 
benefit of some yet inglorious Barnum, that the mother of the curious 
Aztec dwarfs has two others whom she desires to dispose of. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
































¢ JANE Eyre was so real a person, that it seemed as if the biography 
of the author of Jane Eyre must be merely the repetition of the book 
itself, —as if the life of Currer Bell could only be, in fact, the life of 
Jane Eyre. In the midst of the confusion of this double identity comes 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté.”* To add to the uncer- 
tainty, there comes, attached to these volumes, a portrait of Miss 
Bronté, which is neither more nor less than the portrait of Jane Eyre. 

But the life and the character which the two volumes picture is 
neither that of Jane Eyre nor Shirley nor Lucy Snowe. It is that of 
a heroine greater even than either of these. Wonderful as are Jane 
Eyre, Caroline Helstone, Shirley, and Lucy Snowe, Charlotte Bronte ’ 
rises above them all. She could give to her heroines only a part of 
herself. She could not surround them with greater romance than her 
lonely life offered. It is a case where the master was above his works, 
finer than his creations. Here is the life of a true woman, performing 
carefully all the minute details of woman’s duties, gifted with a genius 
which she is herself proud enough to feel is great not for woman only, 
but for the race, for mankind; and with all these lesser powers, and 
with all this great force, she is struggling with little cares and with 
great sorrows, cast down in loneliness, suddenly lifted up into fame, into 
the midst of crowds of admirers. It is a history full of sadness. It is 
sorrowful to think that the author who succeeded by her power of ro- 
mance in distracting so: many thousands from the cares of their real 
life, should all the time have been suffering herself from heavy trials. 
How many of those to whom she has been a support, not merely a dis- 
traction or amusement, — whom she has strengthened by words of true 
Christian principle, and upheld in difficult duties, — how many would 
have been glad to offer some help to her, who must, indeed, meet sor- 
row alone, and to the face. 

This Life of Charlotte Bronté will follow into the seemingly inacces- 
sible places into which the autobiography of Jane Eyre penetrated, and 
whoever reads it will acknowledge that the rare traits of mind and 
heart that it portrays are equal to the rare intellect that won so quickly 
its high position. Here we look at her as a woman, who must excite 
our love and respect. Before, she was to be judged as the author. 
For Charlotte Bronté wished that her works should be criticised as 
those of an author, not as a woman. She was not satisfied, she was in- 
dignant 
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Appleton & Co. 
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“with praise 
Which men give women when they judge a book, 
Not as mere work, but as mere woman’s work, 
Expressing the comparative respect 
Which means the absolute scorn.” 


One of the striking characteristics of Miss Bronté’s mind is her clear 
judgment, and the conciseness with which she uttered it. This is re- 
markable in the opinions expressed in her letters upon the books she 
read. More than one person among the readers of this Life finds that 
Miss Bronté shared his or her opinion upon certain books. Is it pos- 
sible that so many have found so many points of agreement in anything 
as varying as the judgment upon the books of the day? It is more 
possible that Miss Bronté’s way of expressing herself carries with it a 
subtile power of convincing. It is something of this power in another 
that perhaps Miss Bronte herself was conscious of when she wrote to 
Mrs. Gaskell: “ But why are you and I to think (perhaps I should 
rather say to feel) so exactly alike on some points, that there can be 
no discussion between us? Your words on this paper express my 
thoughts.” However this may be, the expressed opinions of Charlotte 
Bronté are invaluable, and exceedingly interesting. We wish con- 
stantly that there were more of these expressions, that the mutual cir- 
cle of our acquaintance to be discussed were larger. Her judgments, 
too, are always kindly, showing that they spring from a broad human- 
ity. The kindliness with which she speaks of Miss Martineau is an 
example worthy to be followed, even in this particular case. She 
writes of her: “ Without being able to share all her opinions, philo- 
sophical, political, or religious, — without adopting her theories, — I yet 
find a worth and greatness in herself, and a consistency, benevolence, 
perseverance in her practice, such as wins the sincerest esteem and af- 
fection. She is not a person to be judged by her writings alone, but 
rather by her own deeds and life, than which nothing can be more ex- 
emplary or nobler.” This combination of charitableness of judgment 
with clearness is unusual. The clear-sighted are apt to be critical. 
There is a pride that accompanies this pure vision, that desires to make 
it known, which often gets the better of generosity. But those who 
have a high stand can look over the mountains of error and defect, and 
see the blooming valleys between. Those who have struggled ihem- 
selves can best know “what is resisted.” 

We find here a grand compensation in the struggles of genius, that 
they seemed to bring with them their consolation. ‘The sensibility and 
suffering that made the lonely life in the midst of the moors, with its 
closely following tragedies, so hard to endure, gave the wondrous hu- 
man touch that woke so many chords of sympathy. Because she had 
deeply suffered, she made all the world her friends; and a few of those 
friends, the few whom she could know, were able to repay their debt in 
some measure. From the earliest days of her life, the power of “ mak- 
ing out” filled up the solitary, the unchildish moments. Imagination 
could lend what was wanting in reality. Afterwards, her “making out” 


was the solace of a world of readers. It lightened their dark days, it 
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sustained their hearts in despondency. She never knew how far this 
light went, into how many hearts it found its way; but some of the 
light was reflected back to her, and shone upon the monotony of her 
own life. It is pleasant to think that a gleam of real happiness came 
to her at the end of her days. Of the joy of life she seems never to 
have tasted. It is touching, too, to see how much she is moved at the 
sight of happiness. She says in one of her letters : — 

“T was struck, too, by the almost unbroken happiness of his [ Dr. 
Arnold’s] life; a happiness resulting chiefly, no doubt, from the right 
use to which he put that health and strength which God had given 
him, but also owing partly to a singular exemption from those deep and 
bitter griefs which most human beings are called on to endure. His 
wife was what he wished; his children were healthy and promising ; 
his own health was excellent; his undertakings were crowned with suc- 
cess; even death was kind,—for however sharp the pains of his last 
hour, they were but brief. God’s blessing seems to have accompanied 
him from the cradle to the grave. One feels thankfu! to know that it 
has been permitted to any man to live such a life.” 

To Mrs. Gaskell she said herself, “in her own composed manner, as 
if she had accepted the theory as a fact, that she believed some were 
appointed beforehand to sorrow and much disappointment; that it did 
not fall to the lot of all,—as Scripture told us,— to have their lines 
fall in pleasant places; that it was well for those who had rougher 
paths to perceive that such was God’s will concerning them, and try to 
moderate their expectations, leaving hope to those of a different doom, 
and seeking patience and resignation as the virtues they were to culti- 
vate. I took a different view. I thought that human lots were more 
equal than she imagined; that to some, happiness and sorrow came in 
strong patches of light and shadow (so to speak), while in the lives of 
others they were pretty equally blended throughout. She smiled, and 
shook her head, and said she was trying to school herself against ever 
anticipating any pleasure; that it was better to be brave and submit 
faithfully ; there was some good reason, which we should know in time, 
why sorrow and disappointment were to be the lot of some on earth. 
It was better to acknowledge this, and face out the truth in a religious 
faith.” 

Those who have not read this book may fancy that our few words 
in praise of the character of Miss Bronté are too highly colored. But 
who are the few that have not read it? Those who do read it will ac- 
knowledge that they are impressed by a character of wondrous force. 
It is the life of a heroine, the closer, domestic details of which one can 
venture to study. The days are past, when a hero may dread lest he 
is no longer a hero to his valet. The great acts of the heroes of the 
last century are pompous to us of this age. Grandisonian magnanimi- 
ties have become wearisome. Now-a-days, when a truly great deed is 
performed, we grow eager to know if it corresponds with the rest of the 
life; if it is a great aloe with its one blossom in its century, — and its 
great life counted by its centuries, — or if it is constant in its flowering, 
refreshing in its quiet verdure. We recognize the heroine in the quiet 


















































































‘too critical in this. We demand that a life should be completely 
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patience under suffering, and cheerfulness in trial. Perhaps we are 
rounded to satisfy our desires, that all its little duties should be serenely 
fulfilled before we acknowledge the heroine of the present day. And 
such a heroine rises up in the true life of Charlotte Bronte. Placed in 
a desolate country, with disheartening surroundings, obliged to struggle 
for her own livelihood, pressed upon by heavy domestic calamities, she 


fights her own fight, bravely and well; and when she writes from her 


own experience, does not write in morbid sentimentality, never as if 
among the conquered, but in victory, as one who has overcome. ‘There 
is this consolation in looking at the picture of the dreariness of her life, 
that she knew how to gather strength from it, that she could “face the 
truth in a religious faith.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that this Life of Miss Bronté is well 
done. For we have been speaking of it as if we had been witnesses 
of the life itself. The picture gives us this semblance of reality. And 
it is a pleasure to think of it as a “ Life” rather than a “ Biography.” 
For the long word has a studied sound in it. It gives the idea of a 
statistical, an elaborated writing. There may be labor in the simpli- 
city with which such a Life as this is written, but there is not elabora- 
tion. There are so many biographies which seem only written to show 
off the style of the writer, which never succeed in representing the char- 
acter of the subject! We come near some very fine writing, perhaps, 
but never nearer the life we are trying to approach. If we can recall 
one glimpse of the face of one of whom such a biography has been writ- 
ten, it is of more worth to us than all the words and volumes that are 
written about the life. We can form for ourselves a more satisfactory 
“ Life,” from that single glimpse, than from filling our heads with the 
dates of a birth or a marriage, or a change of residence. It is like the 
memory of a dear friend, which rises up freshly, in spite of the painted, 
would-be likeness, that hangs framed against the wall. 

It is, perhaps, her friendship for Miss Bronté that has helped Mrs. 
Gaskell to form this lifelike picture. She has told simply all that she 
knew. She was able herself to create an imaginative heroine, as she 
has done before now, and might have found it easier to do so, but she 
was willing to present the truth simply. She has used her power of 
painting in representing the home of Charlotte Bronté, and showing it 
in a lifelike coloring, or, rather, want of color. 

And she shows especially her friendship for Charlotte Bronté in 
the last chapter, upon the happier moments of her married life. We 
would gladly go to see that desolate home lighted up by an unwonted 
happiness. We would like to ask more inquisitively of him who could 
be thought worthy to be a husband of Charlotte Bronté. The story is 
sufficiently romantic for us, to wish to know more fully its denowement. 
There are many questions we have no right to ask, that we would 
gladly offer. But Mrs. Gaskell has known where it was right to be 
silent. She could respect the retiring modesty of her friend, while she 
was no longer living. This is not the least grace of the book, that it 
tells all that we may fairly know, and does not unkindly tear open the 
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more concealed feelings of one so reserved, so delicate in her nature, as 
Miss Bronté. 

Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette have acquired a new interest since 
we have read this life. We have now a fresh point of view from which 
to look upon them. We can appreciate more fully the struggles 
through which they were written; we have a fellow-feeling with the 
hitherto unknown author. We know a little of the country in which 
they were laid; some day we may make a pilgrimage there. Among 
the moving characters we are to greet some old friends. A new book is 
also promised, that should have been the precursor of Jane Eyre. In 
reading it, we may feel almost as if Charlotte Bronté were still living. 

Can we be too enthusiastic in speaking of one who created by her 
genius such an effect upon so many minds, all unheralded, unknown ? 
Had her life been less noble than it was, had it been disturbed by fitful- 
ness of temper, inconstancy in friendship, in her own character, we 
should have found room to forgive all, in the comparison with the won- 
derful gifts that made the name of Charlotte Bronté worthy of a his- 
tory. First came her fame, and we acknowledged that, — we submitted 
to her power, and recognized her genius; let us be grateful that her 
heart was as warm as her genius was brilliant, that it was possible for 
her to be true as an artist and true as a woman, that we may now love 
her as before we admired her. 


JOURNALS AND REVIEWS. 


SINCE its resuscitation a few years ago by the present publisher, the 
“Westminster” has continued one of the most able, as well as the most 
liberal, of English periodicals. It always comes to us rich with the 
best thought on the most important topics. Its synopsis of “ Contem- 
porary Literature” is the most valuable summary of recent publica- 
tions that meets our eye. We depend upon it for punctual advice and 
sound criticism of foreign productions. The April number is inferior 
to none of its predecessors in literary and scientific interest. The arti- 
cle on the “Present State of Theology in Germany,” apropos to the 
recent publication of Karl Schwarz, though liable to controversy in 
some of its details, — for example, in the statement that Bleek “ estab- 
lishes” the Johannean origin of the fourth Gospel, — is on the whole 
an able discussion of the subject treated, and will furnish much welcome 
information to those who derive their knowledge of German theology 
through the medium of the English language. “The Hindi Drama” 
is a timely survey of a field but little explored as yet, but one which is 
beginning to attract the attention of literary men at home and abroad. 
Hindu life as well as Hindd literature is discussed by the writer. 
“ Progress, its Law and Cause,” is a very elaborate illustration, com- 
prising every grade of being from a nebula to human life, of the rather 
obvious truth, that all progress is a passage “from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous.” “ Literature and Society,” to us the most enter- 
taining article in this number, is a spirited sketch of the relations sub- 
sisting in different periods between men of genius and men of rank. 
“ China and the Chinese” presents in a readable form some valuable 
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information drawn from the latest authorities on that interesting quarter 
of the world. 


By some oversight, the “ National Review” * received no welcome at 
its appearing, from the press this side the water. We wish now to 
assert for it a place among the first, if not at the very head, of the 
noble company of British Quarterlies. Able and thorough in scholar- 
ship, of singular literary felicity and skill, and of the ‘most refined, 
wholesome, ‘and earnest type of intellectual faith, its corps of writers 
have rendered, as we think, eminent service to the world of letters. It 
is sufficient only to name the names of James Martineau, J. J. Taylor, 
W. R. Greg, and J. A. Froude, of those understood to be associated 
with it, together (if we mistake not) with some of the finest and 
ablest minds of the Church of England. The National Review, as we 
learn, originated (in part) in the distrust and dissatisfaction felt a few 
years ago by a portion of the writers of the “ Westminster,” at the 
materialistic and “ positivist” direction in which that fearless and able 
organ of liberal thought seemed to be tending; and at its refusal to 
pledge itself to a clearly announced body of principles touching the 
fundamental truths of religion. We do not judge the quarrel, and we 
did regret it. But while the Westminster still claims to be the organ 
of the liberal mind of all England, uncommitted to anything save intel- 
lectual freedom and honesty of aim, we can scarce lament the secession 
which has provided this mouthpiece for what is rarest and finest in 
recent English culture. A generous tone of nationality, freedom, and 
directness in dealing with questions of public policy, and with adminis- 
trative problems, (as in this number the treatment of Crime,) sufficiently 
justify its title; while its purely literary articles are, to our thought, 
the raciest and finest of the last two years. But the great and sterling 
value of the Review is, and will continue to be, as a representative of 
religious opinion, at once thoroughly emancipated from sectarian bigot- 
ry, guided by nice and generous scholarship, and chastened by an ear- 
nest and positive Christian faith. To those who can afford the literary 
luxury of one foreign journal, we cordially commend this; for the sake 
of those who cannot, we wish it might be included in the republication 
of the “great British Quarterlies.” In the present number, the titles 
“Aurora Leigh,” “Phasis of Force,’ and “The Mutual Relation of 
History and Religion,” will be most likely to attract the reader’s 
attention. 


* The N National Review, No. VII. April, 1857. "London : Chapman and Hall. 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co.) 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





AmonG the foreign literary announcements which we suppose may be of in- 
terest to our readers we note the following : — 


The fourth volume of the ‘‘ British Cyclopedia,’’ Department of Biography, 
is lately published. This portion of the work is to consist of six volumes, 
and claims to be the completest in the English language. 

Of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ volumes one to twelve are now ready. 
To be had of Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 

A ‘* Cyclopedia ef the Physical Sciences,’’ illustrated by Maps, Engrav- 
ings, and Numerous Woodcuts, by Professor Nichol of Edinburgh, is an- 
nounced, at the moderate price of four dollars. 

A ‘*Gazetteer of the World,’’ in seven volumes, is announced in London 
at £10. 

Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography’’ has been com- 
pleted by the publication of the second volume. 

A new ‘‘ Atlas of the United States’? has been published at $6, by John- 
ston of Edinburgh ; also, ‘‘ Quin’s Historical Atlas,’’ containing maps of coun- 
tries at various periods on a uniform scale, is announced at the low price of 
$ 3. 

For a full notice of the new and enlarged edition of Johnston’s magnificent 
‘‘ Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena,’’ see page 141. It is sold in Amer- 
ica at the price of sixty dollars. 

A new edition has been published of Richardson’s great ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
English Language.”? Price, $20. A Supplement, containing the additional 
matter, may be had at $ 3. 

A complete collection of Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures is announced to 
be published shortly by Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

The sixth volume of Merivale’s ‘‘ Romans under the Empire,”’ and the fifth 
of Colonel Mure’s ‘‘ Critical History of the Language and Literature of An- 
cient Greece,’’ are recently published by Longman, London. Also, by the 
same publishers, a ‘‘ History of Jewish Literature from the Eighth to the 
Kighteenth Century ”; and a volume of “ Essays from the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, with Addresses and other Pieces,’’ by Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 

A new edition of Lewes’s ‘‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,” thor- 
oughly revised, with many additions, including seven chapters wholly new, in 
one octavo volume, has been published by J. W. Parker, London. 

Constable & Co. of Edinburgh have published the second volume of the 
‘¢ Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the original Manuscripts, and edited, 
with Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet. Translated from the original 
Latin and French.” 


Several recent foreign publications will be found noticed under the head of 
“ Current Literature.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 








Tue 43d Asteroid was discovered by Mr. Pogson at Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, April 15, 1857. The first of these bodies was discovered January 1, 
1801, the fourth March 29, 1807, and the fifth December 8, 1845, 

The 44th was discovered in Paris, May 27. 

The scientific circles at Cambridge have been recently interested in an ob- 
servation of Professor Peirce, not yet published, upon the form of the conti- 
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nents. If we elevate a terrestrial globe until the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
are tangent to the wooden horizon, and then cause the globe slowly to revolve, 
we shall find that a majority of the lines of elevation in the earth’s crust, i. e. 
coast lines and mountain ranges, will, either as they rise or as they go down, 
coincide in passing with the wooden horizon. For example, the main coast of 
the United States trending northeast will, if carried on in a great circle, graze 
the Arctic Circle, and the coasts of Florida and Labrador trending northwest 
will graze it on the other side. The same is true of the east coasts of South 
America and Africa, the coasts of the Red Sea, of Italy, of the Black Sea, of 
Hindostan, of New Zealand, etce., ete. The Arctic and Antarctic Circles are 
also coast lines, being always tangent to the horizon. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of this fine discovery ; proving as it does, by 
geological facts, that the obliquity of the ecliptic has been essentially un- 
changed since the dawn of creation, and that solar heat was the agent to carry 
out the command on the second day, to let the dry land appear. The line of 
separation between Jight and darkness, between solar heat and the coolness of 
night, travelling daily for two months in summer, and again for two months in 
winter, in such a position as to coincide in passing with the lines of upheaval, 
indicates unmistakably that it was connected with the determination of those 
lines ; the slight expansion and shrinking being sufficient to determine the 
line of rupture of the crust. From a comparison of the forms of the conti- 
nents, Professor Peirce also draws the order of their upheaval; showing for 
instance that the Western Continent is older than Europe, and that the Gulf 
Stream during the second day of creation caused the great variety of outline in 
that continent. 

Since the above was written, Gould & Lincoln have published a pamphlet 
of 256 pages, by ‘‘ Richard Owen, M. D., Professor of Geology and Chemis- 
try in the University of Nashville,” a wild farrago of fanciful analogies be- 
tween the geology of the globe and the growth of an embryo plant or animal ; 
mingled with a profusion of apologies for the author’s health, style of writing, 
etc. Dr. Owen acknowledges that his views have elicited considerable merri- 
ment among his friends, and he must pardon us for saying that his book will 
be received only with smiles by strangers who take pains to read it. Even 
his best observations are strangely mingled with error ;— and although he has 
noticed the fact that the coast lines run in great circles, tangent to the Arctic 
Circle, he has done it in a manner which shows a misapprehension both of the 
geometrical and of the geological relations of the fact. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Lectures on Christian Doctrine. By Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor of the 
South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. New Edition, with an Introductory Lec- 
ture on the Scriptures. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 263. 

Principles of Natural Theology. By Robert Anchor Thompson, M. A. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1857. 12mo. pp. 120. 

The Offices for the Sick, (properly arranged,) according to the Use of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 
&c., &c. 12mo. pp. 32. 

Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity: or, The Church a Com- 
munity of Coequal Brethren. A Cento. By Campaginator. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 168. 
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Philosophy of Scepticism and Ultraism. Wherein the Opinions of Rev. 
Theodore Parker and other Writers are shown to be inconsistent with Sound 
Reason and the Christian Religion. By James B. Walker, Author of ‘* The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ &c. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 286. (See page 134.) 

Sermons, by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. With a Memoir. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 
388. (See page 138.) 

Sermons Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. Frederick 
W. Robertson, M.A., the Incumbent. First series. From the Third London 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 372. 

Common Sense Applied to Religion: or, The Bible and the People. By 
Catharine E. Beecher, Author of ‘* Letters to the People on Health and Hap- 
piness,”” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 358. 
(See page 133.) 

A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, with Particular Reference 
to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent Subjects, among the Congrega- 
tionalists of Massachusetts. With an Appendix. By George E. Ellis. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 511. (See page 152.) 

Christian Consolations. Sermons designed to furnish Comfort and Strength 
to the Afflicted. By A. P. Peabody, D. D., Pastor of the South Church, 
Portsmouth, N.H. Third Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 438. 

Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century ; being Supplementary to the 
History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, Deceased Divines; and contain- 
ing Discourses of Eminent Living Ministers in Europe and America, with 
Sketches Biographical and Descriptive. By Henry C. Fish. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edwards A. Park, D.D., Abbott Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. New York: W. W. Dodd. 1857. 8vo. pp. 815. 
(To be reviewed in the next number.) 

The State of the Departed. An Address delivered at the Funeral of the Rt. 
Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., on Friday, March 1, 1816; and a Dissertation 
on the same Subject. By John Henry Hobart, D.D. New York: Thomas 
N. Stanford. 1857. 12mo. pp. 94. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


Bacon’s Essays: with Annotations, by Richard Whately, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. From the Second London Edition. New York: C. 8S. 
Francis & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 536. (See page 138.) 

Essay on Language, and Other Papers. By Rowland G. Hazard. Edited 
by E. P. Peabody. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 
348. (See page 139.) 

Three Eras of New England, and other Addresses, with Papers Critical 
and Biographical. By George Lunt. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 264. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


America and Europe. By Adam G. deGurowski. New York: D. Apple~ 
ton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 411. (See page 141.) 

The Public Economy of the Athenians, with Notices and copious Index, by 
Augustus Boeckh. Translated from the Second German Edition by Anthony 
Lamb. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson, Low, Son, & 
Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 826. (To be reviewed hereafter. ) 

A Report of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the Opinions of the Judges thereof, in the Case of Dred Scott versus John F. 
A. Sandford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. (paper.) pp. 
394-633. (Reviewed, page 65.) 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


The American in Japan: an Abridgment of the Government Narrative of 
the United States Expedition to Japan, under Commodore Perry. By Robert 
Tomes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 415. 

American Merchant in Europe, Asia, and Australia. A series of Letters 
from Java, Singapore, &c. By George Francis Train, of Boston. With an 
Introduction, by Freeman Hunt, A. M., Editor of ‘* Merchant’s Magazine,” 
&e. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 512. 

Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 1856. By Rev. John 
E. Edwards, A. M. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 456. 

Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, comprising Sketches of Travel 
in the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the History and General 
Resources of Central America. With Original Maps and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. By William V. Wells. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 583. (See page 144.) 

Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. Prime, Author of ‘ Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” &. (12mo. pp. 498): and 

Tent Life in the Holy Land, by the same Author. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. pp. 498. (To be reviewed in next number.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c., &e. By E. C. 
Gaskell, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,’’ ‘‘ Ruth,” &c. 2 vols. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 285, 269. (See page 145.) 

The Life and Public Services of Dr. Lewis F. Linn, for Ten Years a Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Missouri. By E. C. Linn and N. 
Sargent. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 441. 

Life of George Washington. By Washington Irving. In 4 volumes. 
Vol. IV. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1857. 8vo and12mo. pp. 479. 

The Martyr of the Pongas: being a Memoir of the Rev. H. J. Leacock, 
Leader of the West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By Rev. Henry Cas- 
well, D.D. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 1857. 12mo. pp. 281. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Waverley Novels, Household Edition. — Waverley. 2 vols. — Guy Man- 
nering. 2 vols. — Antiquary. 2vols.—Rob Roy. 2vols. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1857. 

Dramatic Scenes, with other Poems, now first printed. By Barry Corn- 
wall, Author of ‘“‘ English Songs,” ete. Boston: ‘Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 
lL vol. 12mo. pp. 368. 

The British Poets. — English and Scottish Ballads. Selected and edited 
by Francis James Child. 4 vols. — Poems of Chatterton. 2 vols. — 
Poems of Marvel. lvol. 16mo. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1857. 

Poetical Works of Gerald Massey. Complete in one volume. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 16mo. pp. 301. (Blue and gold.) 

The Star and the Cloud; or, A Daughter’s Love. By A. S. Roe. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 12mo. pp. 410. 

James Mountjoy ; or, I’ve been thinking. Ibid. pp. 327. 

To Love and to be Loved; and, Time and Tide, or Strive and Win. 
Ibid. pp. 243. 

A Long Look Ahead; or, The First Stroke and the Last. Ibid. pp. 441. 

Grace Truman, or Love and Principle. By Mrs. Sallie Rochester Ford. 
New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 499. (A relig- 
ious tale, advocating baptism by immersion). 
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Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. Collected and arranged by the Author. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 264. 

Dynevor Terrace ; or, The Clue of Life. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
316, 319. 

The Diary of an Ennuyée. By Mrs. Jameson. From the last London 
edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. 18mo. pp. 341. (Blue and 
gold.) 

School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 409. 

Nothing New; Tales, by the Author of John Halifax, ete. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 126. (Paper.) 

Library of Select Novels, No. 203. The Fortunes of Glencore. By 
Charles Lever. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 180. (Paper.) 

Little Dorritt. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 8vo. 
pp. 317. (Paper.) 

Harper’s Story Books, No. 32. Minigo. July, 1857. pp. 160. 


EDUCATION, ETC. 


Childhood: its Promise and Training. .By W. W. Everts, Author of 
‘¢The Sanctury,’’ ‘* Bible Manual,’’ etc., ete. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man, & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 271. 

The Works of Horace, with English Notes. By the Rev. A. S. Mac- 
leane, M. A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. Revised and 
edited by Reginald H. Chase, A. M. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 588. 

Sanders’s School Speaker: A Comprehensive Course of Instruction in the 
Principles of Oratory ; with numerous Exercises for Practice in Declamation. 
By Charles W. Sanders, A.M., Author of ‘* A Series of Readers,’ etc. New 
York: Ivison & Phinney. 1857. 12mo. pp. 528. 

Reading without Tears; or, A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Peep of Day,’”’ etc., etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1857. 16mo. pp. 136. 

A Third Class Reader, consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, for the 
Use of the Third Classes in Public and Private Schools. With an Introduc- 
tory Treatise on Reading,etc. By G.S. Hillard. Boston: Hickling, Swan, 
& Brewer. 1857. 12mo. pp. 182. 

Illustrated School History of the United States and the Adjacent Parts of 
America, from the Earliest Discoveries to the Present Time, etc., ete. By 
G. C. Quackenbos, A. M., Associate Principal of the ‘* Collegiate School,’’ 
New York, etc., etc. New York: Appleton & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 460. 

The Satires of Juvenal and Perseus. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, from the best Commentators. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, ete. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 306. 

The Student’s Gibbon. History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, by Edward Gibbon. Abridged, etc. by William Smith, D.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 677. 

Outlines of English History, from the Roman Conquest to the Present Time, 
etc., etc. For the Use of Schools. By Amelia B. Edwards. American Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Boston: Hickling, Swan, & Brewer. 1857. 
16mo. pp. 106. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Things not Generally Known; a Popular Hand-Book of Facts not readily 
accessible in Literature, History, and Science. Edited by David A. Wells, 
Author of ‘‘ Knowledge is Power,’ etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1857. pp. 432. 
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The Family Circle Glee-Book: containing about two hundred Songs, 
Glees, Choruses, etc., etc. Compiled by Elias Howe. Published by Russell 
& Richardson, Boston; Mason Brothers, New York ; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 1857. (Nota Glee in it; but a very large and pleasant col- 
lection of popular melodies, harmonized.) 

Putnam’s Railway Classics. Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. 1 vol. 16mo. 
pp- 288. Salmagundi, pp. 243. Sketch-Book, pp. 256. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co. 1857. 

Rollo in Geneva. By Jacob Abbott. Boston: Brown, Taggard, & Chase. 
1857. 16mo. pp. 220. 

Harper’s Story Books, No. 31. Judge Justice. June, 1857. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1857. 

Louisa von Plettenhaus, the Journal of a Poor Young Lady. ‘Translated 
from the German. New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 233. 

Key to the Geology of the Globe: an Essay, designed to show that the 
present Geographical, Hydrographical, and Geological Structures, observed on 
the Earth’s Crust, were the Result of Forces acting according to fixed demon- 
strable Laws, analogous to those governing the Development of Organic 
Bodies. By Richard Owen, M. D., Professor of Geology and Chemistry in 
the University of Nashville. Illustrated by Maps and Diagrams. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 8vo. pp. 256. (See p. 152.) 


PAaMPHLETs. 


The Relation of Public Amusements to Public Morality, especially of the 
Theatre to the Highest Interests of Humanity. An Address, delivered at the 
Academy of Music, New York, before the “‘ American Dramatic Fund Soci- 
ety,’ for the benefit of the Fund. By Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., Pastor 
of All-Souls’ Church, New York. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1857. 
pp. 52. (See page 49.) 

Two Sermons, preached to the First Church in New Haven, on a Day of 
Fasting, viz. Good Friday, the 10th of April, 1857. By Leonard Bacon, 
Pastor. Published by Request. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 

The Homeopathic Principle applied to Insanity. A Proposal to treat Lu- 
nacy by Spiritualism. By James John Garth Wilkinson, M. D., Author of 
‘¢'The Human Body and its Connection with Man,” etc. Reprinted from the 
London Edition. Boston: Otis Clapp. 1857. pp. 18. 

Homeopathy and Homeopathic Practitioners in Europe. By E. Sanford, 
M. D., Providence, R. I. Boston: Otis Clapp. pp. 28. 

Report of the Ministry at Large in Charlestown. April, 1857. By Rev. 
O. C. Everett. Charlestown : W. W. Whidden. pp. 23. 

Proof of My Ministry: a Farewell Sermon preached in Union Street 
Church, Bangor, by Joseph H. Allen. Bangor: 8.8. Smith. pp. 15. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, 
held at Longwood, Chester County, Fifth Month, 1857. Philadelphia: J. M. 
McKim. pp. 64. 

The Unitarian Pulpit, Nos. 1 and 2. May and June, 1857. London: EF. 
T. Whitfield. pp. 64. 

The Christian Reformer, or Unitarian Magazine and Review. London: E. 
T. Whitfield. June, 1857. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, June and July. 

The Historical Magazine, Vol. I. No.6. June. 

Public Amusement for Poor and Rich. By Edward E. Hale. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. pp. 24. (See p. 51.) 





